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PIONEERING AGAIN’ 


By Dr. WM. JOHN COOPER 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


THe eve of any great festal day is 
marked by a heightening of the emotions 
and the eve of the nation’s birthday is no 
exception to the rule. The day and hour 
of this meeting compel the mind of a stu- 
dent of history to take a backward look. 
This place of meeting also suggests an 
appeal to history. We are in a city named 
for the discoverer of the continent—the 
capital city of the first state carved out of 
the old northwest territory—and this state 
is rich in historical events and is justly 
proud of its contributions to the life of our 
nation. As one evidence of this feeling is a 
splendid group in the capitol grounds rep- 
resenting seven sons of Ohio who bore the 
heat and burden of four bloody years— 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Chase, Stanton, 
Garfield and Hayes. I need not remind you 
that Ohio is the mother state of seven presi- 
dents, including him who was the only 
man ever to hold both the highest executive 
and the highest judicial office within the 
gift of our people. And finally for every 
teacher, the mention of ‘‘northwest terri- 
tory’’ brings to mind those famous words 
of the fathers of the republic, ‘‘ Religion, 
morality and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and happiness of man- 


1 Read before the general session, National Edu- 
cation Association, Columbus, Ohio, July 3, 1930. 


kind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.’’ 

On such an occasion and in such a place 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is invited to address the official repre- 
sentatives of some eight hundred thousand 
American teachers. It is difficult to decide 
just what to say out of the chains of 
thought suggested by this coincidence. 
First of all I take a backward look. To 
our Atlantic 
even to-day is known as the West. 


seaboard citizens this state 
Your 
president, through whose kind invitation 
the Commissioner of Education is present, 
is from the Trans-Mississippi West, and 
the speaker is from the very far West. 
This combination of circumstances seems 
to indicate the appropriateness of a back- 
ward look with a view to summarizing 
some influences of the West on the develop- 
ment of the nation. I shall go back exactly 
one century and ask you to think of the 
United States in 1830. At that date the 
territory south of the river had been suffi- 
ciently well settled to furnish the four 
states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi. From territory north of 
the river the states Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois had been created, and the terri- 
tory of Michigan was rapidly filling up. 
The census of 1830 showed more than 25 








per cent. of America’s 13 million people 
west of the Appalachian Moun- 
Ohio alone had more people than 
combined 
New 
very 


living 
tains. 
Connecticut 


Massachusetts and 


half as many as all historic 
England. These 
much alike in the character of their popu- 
lation. 

‘‘The Westerners of 1830,’’ we are told 
by the historian, Willis Mason West, 
‘‘were developing into an American type 
to remain the dominant one for two gen- 
erations, tall, gaunt men, adventurous and 
resolute, of masterful temper daunted by 
This picture, I am sure, 


and 


seven states were 


? 


no emergency. 
calls to the mind of every one in this audi- 
ence that true representative of the West, 
Abraham Lineoln, born in Kentucky, 
reared in Indiana and Illinois. Crude 
men they appeared to such distinguished 
foreigners as Charles Dickens, who cari- 
eatured the settlers of this very region in 
his ‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit.’’ ‘‘The West 
was democratic and self-confident,’’ we are 
told. ‘‘It believed in the worth of the 
common man and in his capacity. Its chief 
habits of mind were a rude and wholesome 
optimism and an impatience of the claims 
of authority.’"* Of our foreign visitors, 
M. de Tocqueville alone appreciated this 
spirit. He has preserved an anecdote of a 
densely crowded assembly through which 
certain dignitaries were trying to force 
their way. ‘‘Make way there,’’ they cried, 
*“*we are the representatives of the people.’’ 
‘Make way yourselves,’’ came back the 
retort, ‘‘we are the people.’” 

Edueation had little place in this early 
western life as all who know the life of 
Lincoln realize. But it must be remem- 
bered that those who settled this great 
interior of our continent and pushed its 
frontiers ever westward were the hardy 
survivors of bloody struggles with the In- 


2 Willis Mason West, ‘‘American History and 
Government,’’ p. 473. 
3 Ibid., p. 475. 
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dians, since it was not until the decade of 
the 1830’s that the frontier communities in 
this northwest territory were freed from 
the imminent threat of the tomahawk. 
Yet the representatives of this new coun- 
were making themselves felt in the 


try 
Speaking of the 


councils of the nation. 
eastern indifference 
claims on the Oregon country, 
Benton, of Missouri, cried: ‘‘It is time 
that western men had some share in the 
destinies of this Republic.’’* 

Under the leadership of Clay of Ken- 
tucky, who sponsored ‘‘internal improve- 
ments,’’ there were developed thousands 
of miles of canals, and the national pike 
was extended westward reaching this city 
about 1830. This new West had its first 
representative in the White House, the 
rough and ready warrior who followed 
that cultured and refined New Englander, 
John Quincy Adams. President Jackson 
shocked the sensibilities of many men of 
the older sections but expressed the new 
nationalism of the pioneer when he pro- 
posed in unequivocal terms the toast ‘‘Our 
Federal Union, it must be preserved.’’ 

During the next two decades this new 
West negotiated the compromises which 
settled most of the controversies between 
the old North and the old South, and it was 
to fall to the lot of the second generation of 
Westerners to decide momentous issues in 
our history. They were destined to an- 
swer the question of free labor versus slave 
labor by wiping out slavery forever. They 
were to settle the question of state rights 
as against federal authority by crushing 
those states which insisted that the hand- 
ling of slavery was their own peculiar 
problem and nobody else’s business. For 
these men of the West had made their 
homes under the federal flag and had re- 
ceived their homesteads under acts of Con- 
gress before they had state flags and state 


American 
Senator 


toward 


4 Ibid., p. 449. 
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legislatures. In the minds of those who 
had lived in territories there was little 
doubt about this issue since the federal 
government had authorized the creation of 
the state governments. 

At the end of the hundred years much 
of this old Northwest finds itself east of 
the center of population and having more 
problems in common with the Atlantic sea- 
board than with the Trans-Mississippi 
West. But it took the lead in making us 
a nation and in promoting movements 
which have materially changed our federal 
government. Ever since the victory of the 
federal arms of 1865 people have come to 
look more and more to the national gov- 
ernment at Washington to solve their prob- 
lems. Amendments 14 and 15, when en- 
forced, Amendment 16, empowering Con- 
gress to collect taxes on incomes, and 
Amendment 18 regarding prohibition, to- 
gether with many statutes growing out of 
‘*implied powers,’’ have changed our gov- 
ernment fundamentally in that they bring 
national officers in direct contact with the 
individual citizen. 

This tendency to place more power in 
the hands of the federal government, evi- 
dent since the close of the civil war, has 
doubtless been due in part to improved 
transportation and communication which 
make geographical areas in fact smaller, 
and in part perhaps to the growth of great 
business combinations. There are now 
powerful influences which recognize no 
state lines and for which state and local 
governments are no match. But curious 
results have followed from the concentra- 
tion of power in Washington. Among 
these I name only a few. 

First, our federal government was one 
of limited authority and planned in a way 
to prevent the abuse of powers given it. 
Students of the Constitution have pointed 
with pride to the ‘‘checks and balances’’ 
provided. It was intended by the fathers 
that the two houses of Congress should be 
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a check on each other; that the executive 
and legislative branches should check each 
other, and that the Supreme Court, through 
the interpretation of the Constitution, 
might check the other two branches. This 
government of checks and balances still 
remains in a day of increased powers, 
frequently bringing confusion and help- 
lessness rather than business efficiency in 
the discharge of these powers. The ma- 
chinery of government has not been re- 
vised to keep pace with the changed func- 
tions of government. 

Second, this increase in power has kept 
the citizen’s eyes on the government at 
Washington. Whereas he formerly did 
things for himself through personal effort 
or political activity in his local government 
he now looks to the federal government to 
solve his problems. In administration this 
tendency has brought into being the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor. It urges new departments for 
veterans’ affairs and for such interests as 
education and public health and welfare, 
heretofore regarded as strictly local in- 
terests. 

Third, effort to exercise power always 
follows the vesting of power. As great 
corporate interests have been accused of 
trying to control officers, so the people will 
attempt to direct the actions of these 
officers. This movement has been com- 
monly known as the growth of democracy. 
Lincoln believed in a government ‘‘of the 
people, by the people and for the people.’’ 
Yet, judging from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the writings of the fathers, 
even of such democrats as Jefferson, one 
comes to the conclusion that these early 
statesmen were not so much interested in a 
government by the people as in a govern- 
ment of the people, or as they expressed 
it, in a government ‘‘by the consent of the 
governed.’’ In the Constitution itself the 
method provided for electing the president 
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presumed the selection of groups of men 
whose votes would be cast in such a way 
that the ablest man in the nation would be 
selected for president and the second ablest 
for vice-president. But George Washing- 
ton only was selected after this fashion. 
The Constitution was then changed in re- 
sponse to popular demand and practice has 
further modified the procedure until to- 
day the machinery is merely a matter of 
form. The voters are called upon to select 
the president of the United States. And 
they do it except when the antiquated 
machinery effects the election as chief ex- 
ecutive of a man receiving a minority of 
the popular vote. It is also obvious that 
the original plan for the Senate was to 
allow the people of the states to elect legis- 
latures each in its own way and for these 
legislatures to send the two ablest men in 
that state to the United States Senate. But 
in 1913 the Constitution was amended and 
each state was compelled to have its sena- 
b4 tors elected by direct vote of the people. 
; Of course no one foresaw that this might 
; carry with it the temptation to expend 
tens and even hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in the larger states on the part of 
wealthy persons who were ambitious to sit 
in the United States Senate or that it 
would tempt powerful interests to spend 
i money to elect their agents to that body. 
i; It seems to me that not even to-day do 
our people realize the implication for edu- 


ik ee : 
;! cation in this basic change in our govern- 
: 3 ment and our relations to it. If the people 
hig are to elect the President directly, they 
i} need be acquainted not only with the pow- 
y ers of his office and the limitations put on 
} him, but they should be able to formulate 
:4 a policy of action on great economic and 
social questions. If the people may select 
the senators who are to ratify treaties with 
a? foreign nations, it is incumbent that the 
Ve zl voters themselves know more about our 
“hy 


foreign relations. Any adviser of a candi- 
' date who was running for the United 
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States Senate to-day would tell him to op- 
pose a World Court or a League of Nations 
or any other similar arrangement for the 
settlement of national disputes. He would 
do this knowing that the great majority of 
American voters belong in one or the other 
of two classes—those recently naturalized 
citizens who had come from Europe to get 
away from European affairs and who be- 
lieve in American isolation; and second, 
graduates of American public schools who 
had been taught the views of Washington, 
Jefferson, Monroe and other early fathers 
of the republic, on this subject, but who do 
not know that world conditions to-day, due 
to modern transportation and communica- 
tion, are vastly different from world condi- 
tions prevailing when those recommenda- 
tions were made. Unless a person is rea- 
sonably intelligent on how much the globe 
has shrunk and on the fact that the next 
war will be one primarily of chemistry 
rather than physics, he is in no position 
to say whether or not we should depend 
upon the former policy of settling disputes 
by war when necessity arises or whether we 
should enter some sort of a tribunal for 
the settlement of disputes by peaceful 
means. 

Education for the proper discharge of 
civie duties is one of the problems facing 
the pioneers of the 1930 decade. Some of 
the qualities of the older pioneer are still 
assets, but new tools are also needed to per- 
form new tasks. A strong body, an in- 
domitable will, courage in physical peril 
and simple tools were sufficient to wrest a 
continent from uncontrolled vegetation, 
wild beasts and Indians. Some of this 
equipment, though desirable, is not re- 
quired for attacking the problems of 1930, 
but qualifications not required in 1830 are 
essential to-day. I have already referred 
to the increased scope of actual knowledge 
which the citizen must possess to vote in- 
telligently to-day. The new nationalism of 
civil war days gave us the publicly con- 
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trolled college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, and the generosity of such far-sighted 
business men as Lawrence and Sheffield 
placed the natural sciences on a parity 
with the older classical studies in our con- 
servative endowed colleges. Nearly fifty 
years ago one of our leading thinkers, 
Lester F. Ward, advocated a system of 
education which would extend ‘‘to all 
members of society such of the extant 
knowledge of the world as may be deemed 
most important.’’> Recent trends in legal, 
medical, dental, engineering, nursing and 
teacher education indicate a growing recog- 
nition of the need of applying extant knowl- 
edge to the problems faced by professional 
workers in these various fields. Technical 
institutes and schools of business, generally 
pioneered by philanthropists, represent ap- 
plications of the same principle. But in- 
stitutes of human relations, euthenics 
courses and institutes of polities or inter- 
national relations are still rare and are 
regarded in many quarters with suspicion. 

Within a century our industrial and 
business progress has amazed the world 
and placed us in a position of unquestioned 
leadership. The progress has been due pri- 
marily to two facts: the study of scientific 
processes and the invention of machinery. 
Jove’s bolts and Thor’s hammer, which 
inspired awe and induced worship on 
the part of our ancestors and which had 
aroused the curiosity and study of skep- 
tical Benjamin Franklin, have come to be 
understood through the work of Carnot, 
Faraday, Maxwell and others. Through 
the painstaking work of Edison and his 
colleagues they now light our homes, turn 
our spindles, move freight and passengers, 
convey our thoughts to distant friends and 
business associates and enable us to sit 
in ‘‘robe and slippers’’ listening to the 
world’s entertainers and thinkers. Quite 
rightly we have only praise for those who 
have made possible this progress. ‘‘Rail- 


5 Lester F. Ward, ‘‘ Dynamic Sociology,’’ Vol. 
II, p. 568. 
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telegraphs and radio 
Professor Pupin, 
labor- 


telephones, 
writes 
automobiles and 


ways, 
broadcasting,’’ 
‘electric lights, 
saving devices; electrical transmission of 
power for the purpose of lightening the 
burdens of man and beast: all 
things are to-day the honey of our mod- 
ern civilization. They make human life 
sweeter and more enjoyable; by eliminat- 
ing drudgery they afford more leisure for 
the spiritual, the esthetic and intellectual 
activity of the human soul.’”® 

We seem to grasp at once the advantages 
of those things which relieve our muscles 
of toil and which bring comforts and 
luxuries into our every-day existence. We 
appreciate, even if we do not understand, 
the basic sciences which make these goods 
possible. Consequently, we find little hesi- 
tation on the part of state legislatures and 
of men of wealth to provide funds for 
buildings and expensive equipment for 
physics and chemistry. Great engineering 
and electrical laboratories appear upon the 
campuses of our institutions of higher 
learning. 

The coming of many of these comforts 
was predicted some seven hundred years 
ago by Roger Bacon, who pointed the way 
to securing them. Stop looking back, give 
up studying books and study the world 
around you—this in brief was his message. 
Why should not the pioneers of 1930 try 
this plan in the field of the social sciences? 
There seem to be those who think that all 
knowledge of economics is to be found in 
the work of Adam Smith; who look to the 
fathers of the republic for all political 
wisdom in the solution of twentieth cen- 
tury problems; who seek in the cultures 
of the past all materials necessary for 
present-day education ; who believe that all 
deep insights into the soul of men were 
possessed by those saints long since in 
Paradise. We are not making such re- 
markable progress in solving our inter- 


6M. I. Pupin, in ‘‘Popular Research Narra- 
tives,’’ Vol. II, p. v. 


these 
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national relations, in achieving human 
brotherhood, in eliminating vice, crime 
and immorality, in understanding man’s 
appetites and habits and in improving 
his methods of thinking that we can feel 
satisfied with the old methods. By follow- 
ing the paths blazed by the Clarks, Boone 
and other pathfinders we have won a con- 
tinent; by accepting the painful path 
pointed out by Bacon, we have achieved a 
comfortable existence not enjoyed by kings 
or dreamed of as realized by even the 
celestial throng in Bacon’s day. Perhaps 
by following the path indicated by our 
leading economists, psychologists and so- 
ciologists, the pioneers of 1930 may bring 
to pass the Kingdom of God on this con- 
tinent. First we must get the facts. Our 
colleges need well-equipped laboratories 
and well-paid staffs in economies, political 
science, psychology, education and sociol- 
ogy. We need college trustees and presi- 
dents who will encourage real research and 
courageous teaching in these fields. We 
need newspaper editors and other leaders 
of public opinion who will rejoice as 
heartily in the discovery of new facts in 
these fields as they do when a new machine 
has been perfected or another human dis- 
ease conquered. 

But more than mere knowledge is re- 
quired to insure progress. The principle 
of the electric magnet may remain a mere 
academic fact, or be utilized as a play- 
thing, or be made to develop an electric 
era in the history of the world. There is 
a vast difference between knowing the right 
thing to do and doing it, as was pointed 
out many centuries ago by a Greek his- 
torian. There was an old man, Plutarch 
tells us, who went to see the Olympic 
games. When he arrived there were no 
seats left and he wandered from section 
to section hunting a possible vacant place. 
When he reached the section occupied by 
the Spartans, most of them rose at once 
and requested him to be seated, whereupon 
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all the Greeks applauded. The old man, 
turning to the audience, shouted: ‘‘ Alas: 
all the Greeks know what is right but only 
the Lacedemonians practice it.’ Similar 
experiences with individuals are had every 
day. One such is told by the British sci- 
entist, Haldane: ‘‘A medical friend,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘recently had to deal with two 
women brought in dying of diabetes to the 
hospital where he worked. Both had been 
treated before and taught to inject them- 
selves twice daily with insulin. But one 
had broken her syringe and had not 
troubled to replace it at once, while the 
other had neglected her injections for two 
days because she was coming to the hos- 
pital in any case for another complaint. 
Attitudes like this are so common that the 
discovery of insulin has made no appreci- 
able difference to the mortality in England 
from diabetes.’’"* Until we are ready not 
only to receive new truth in these fields 
from the Lynds® and the Gluecks,*® but to 
apply it in our thinking and acting, we 
ean not achieve the miracles that come 
from discoveries in the natural sciences. 
Just as the men of 1830 were opening up 
the wilderness, were clearing away the 
undergrowth of centuries and making new 
crops grow where only wild animals had 
gone, so the century which lies ahead of 
us should be marked by the opening up of 
men’s minds, the sweeping away of ideas 
which have grown up more or less hit and 
miss through the centuries and of plant- 
ing well-established fact where only un- 
founded prejudice has existed, and the 
careful nurture of the new crop until a 
new civilization blossoms. 

7 Roscoe Lewis Ashley, ‘‘The American Federal 
State,’’ p. 525. 

8 J. B. S. Haldane and others, ‘‘The Drift of 
Civilization’’ (A Symposium), p. 81. 

® Robert Staughton and H. Lynd, ‘‘ Middletown: 
a Study in Contemporary American Culture,’’ 
foreword by Clark Wissler, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, 1929. 

10 Sol Sheldon Glueck, ‘‘500 Criminal Careers,’’ 
A. A. Knopf, New York, 1930. 
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WHAT IS THE FUTURE OF PROFESSIONAL 
AND LIBERAL EDUCATION? 


By President HOMER P. RAINEY 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


THE system of higher education in the 
United States is in transition. It is likely 
that out of this transition period will come 
a new organization. The fact is that the 
whole educational structure from kinder- 
garten to university is in the process of 
readjustment. It is not yet determined 
what the final structure will be. The 8-4 
system of fifty years ago is being broken up 
by the introduction of the junior high 
school and the junior college. The junior 
high school introduced a 6-3-3 plan of 
organization. This has proved to be a very 
effective type of organization but has by no 
means become universal. Before the edu- 
cational machinery was adjusted to this 
6-3-3 plan the junior college was intro- 
duced at the top of secondary education 
and is suggesting very definitely a 644 
plan of organization. Hence, there are 
three main types of elementary and sec- 
ondary organizations. They are the tradi- 
tional 8-4, the 6-3-3 and the 6444. 
Neither of the first two types affected the 
organization of college or university educa- 
tion, but the new 6-444 plan involves a 
reorganization of higher education, since it 
proposes to take over the first two years of 
what is now college work. If this plan 
becomes generally accepted it will have 
significant effects upon the future organi- 
zation of higher education. What will 
these effects be? How will they affect the 
present organization of college and univer- 
sity work? What are the factors involved? 
In short, what is to be the future organiza- 
tion of higher education? It is the purpose 
of this paper to study these problems in as 
objective a way as available data will 
permit. 


What does the new 6-44 plan propose, 
and what do its advocates claim for it? In 
brief, it has two major objectives. They 
are (1) to complete general or secondary 
education, and (2) to provide the necessary 
pre-professional training for the profes- 
sional university. These two objectives 
really have in mind the purpose of provid- 
ing general education and getting students 
into their professional training two years 
earlier. It further implies that this gen- 
eral and pre-professional training shall be 
completed in the public schools furnished 
by the local communities, and that the uni- 
versities will begin professional training at 
that point. What will be the consequences 
of this organization upon the present sys- 
tem? The advocates of this system are 
predicting that it will mean the end of four 
years of general college training as we now 
have it, and the death of the four-year lib- 
eral arts college in particular. Numerous 
citations could be given which reflect this 
point of view, but one from a recent book 
will suffice. 

So far as our state institutions are concerned 
at least, the four-year liberal arts college will be 
abolished. Those who have the desire and the 
means to spend four years in academic browsing 
will attend some private college. But the state 
university will be about the business of getting 
young men and young women ready for entrance 
upon their life work by the time they have become 
twenty-two years of age. The first two years at 
the state university will be used as a preparation 
for entrance upon professional training, a move- 
ment already on its way in a number of states 
through the introduction of pre-law, pre-medic, 
pre-dental, pre-agricultural courses and the like. 
In these preliminary courses leading to specific 
training for a given profession only that subject- 
matter culled from all fields will be taught which 
will function (be usable) in that profession. 
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It seems to the writer that this point of 
view is not taking into account certain sig- 
nificant facts which go a long way toward 
refuting the whole argument. 

In the first place, the system of education 
in the United States is still immature and 
is in the process of developing. Approxi- 
mately one hundred years ago the states 
launched themselves into the making of a 
free, secular, tax-supported school system 
to extend from the beginning of training 
through the university. Our society has 
committed itself to the program of giving 
to every man, woman, boy and girl, capable 
of and willing to receive an education, the 
opportunity for such education at public 
expense. The states have gone even farther 
than merely providing the means of educa- 
tion. They have decreed that all children 
up to a certain age or educational level 
must take advantage of the opportunity so 
generously provided for them. 

At present there are two consequences of 
this commitment that are of tremendous 
significance. In the first place, the objec- 
tive of the program has not been realized. 
Not all who are entitled to a free education 
in the United States are as yet enrolled in 
school. This is particularly true in the 
levels of secondary and higher education. 
The elementary unit is practically devel- 
oped. The ratio of elementary enrolment 
to elementary population has virtually 
reached its maximum. That is, the curve 
of enrolment in elementary education now 
parallels the curve of elementary popu- 
lation. This means that society has made 
good on its commitment so far as elemen- 
tary education is concerned. But for sec- 
ondary education there is another story. 
Recent figures released by the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education reveal the fact that 
for the entire country only 46.73 per cent. 
of the high-school population was enrolled 
in 1926. The increase has been very rapid 
since 1910. In that year the per cent. was 
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only 12.66. In 1915 it was 17.76, and in 
1920 it was 28.43. Where this percentage 
will reach its maximum no one can predict. 
It is dependent upon many factors. The 
program of higher education is still more 
undeveloped. Ten per cent. of the popula- 
tion beyond high-school age is enrolled in 
higher institutions, and that percentage 
has been increasing very rapidly in recent 
years and is still increasing. The per cent. 
was 3.68 in 1910; 6.32 in 1920, and 10.41 in 
1926. No one can predict where it will 
reach its maximum. These facts are creat- 
ing a _ tremendous financial problem. 
There are many indications that society has 
reached the limit of its willingness, if not 
its ability, to continue the financial burden 
of this ever-increasing program. 

The second consequence of the develop- 
ment of our democratic school system is 
that the education offered the ever-increas- 
ing numbers has had to be differentiated to 
meet the needs of all. When only a smail 
and select percentage of the population was 
going to school the types of schools were 
few, and the curricula were limited to a few 
fundamental courses. One of the first 
problems growing out of the democratiza- 
tion of education was the fact that not all 
children could do and profit by the narrow, 
classical, traditional curriculum. The re- 
sult of this fact was the beginning of the 
differentiation of the curriculum and the 
establishing of new types of schools. The 
enormous development of industry and 
commerce has also been a factor in creating 
a demand for new types of schools. This 
is particularly true of engineering and 
technical schools and schools of commerce 
and business administration. These types 
of schools have had a spectacular growth in 
recent years. Their development has 
brought professional and general or liberal 
education into sharp contrast. The situa- 
tion is important enough to ask what are 
the facts. Will there be more professional 
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training and less of general education, or 
will there be more or less of both? The 
writer has gathered some data which he 
believes throw significant light upon these 
questions. The most important considera- 
tion facing the future development of 
American education is how far can we con- 
tinue to expand free secondary and higher 
education, and what types of education can 
we continue to expand? It is possible to 
study this problem rather objectively. For 
example, let us ask ourselves this question. 
What types of professional and technical 
training can be further expanded and how 
far can they be expanded? It is a fact that 
needs no argument that there is a satura- 
tion point in all the technical and profes- 
sional fields. The country needs and can 


use effectively only a certain number of 


lawyers, physicians, teachers, engineers 
and technicians of all sorts. When this 
number of trained men in these respective 
fields has been reached it will be unwise 
and uneconomical to train more than can 
be effectively absorbed. Has the saturation 
point been reached in any of the fields of 
professional and technical training? Let 
us examine the facts. 

The field of medicine offers an interest- 
ing study. How many physicians per unit 
of population do we have? How does this 
ratio compare with that of other countries? 
How many do we need? How many are 
now in training? 

The United States has more physicians in 
proportion to its population than any other 
country. A few comparisons will be sig- 
nificant. Sweden has 28.6 physicians per 
100,000 population; Japan has 73.5; Swit- 
zerland has 77.5; Great Britain has 92.0, 
and the United States has 132.3. 

These facts do not offer conclusive evi- 
dence that we have all the physicians we 
need, but they certainly are an indication 
that we are approaching an adequate sup- 
ply. Dr. N. P. Colwell, secretary of the 
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Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association, comment- 
ing on these facts in 1927 said: ‘‘There is 
not a shortage of physicians, as already 
shown, the problem being one of distribu- 
tion, because the excessive supply in cities 
more than offsets the smaller numbers in 
rural communities.’’ We notice that Dr. 
Colwell speaks of an ‘‘ excessive supply’’ in 
cities. According to a report in 1923' 63 
per cent. of all physicians are located in 
cities of 5,000 population and over, while 
only 47.1 per cent. of the total population 
live in cities of this size. 

In commenting upon these facts Dr. Col- 
well again refers to an ‘‘oversupply in the 
cities.’’ 

It is evident from these facts that the 
leaders in medical education feel that we 
have all the physicians we need. A satura- 
tion has been reached in this branch of pro- 
fessional training. The problem of train- 
ing physicians in the future will be one of 
filling the ranks of those who drop out 
either by death or retirement, and of sup- 
plying those needed because of an increase 
in population. Do we have enough medical 
schools and enough students enrolled in 
them to supply the future demands? A 
study of the situation indicates an affirma- 
tive answer to these questions. The num- 
ber of medical schools has been constantly 
decreasing in recent years, and the increase 
in enrolment in medical schools is very 
nominal. The increase since 1914 has been 
only 4,641 students—14,891 in 1914 to 
19,532 in 1926. This is an average annual 
increase of only 386 students. In 1926-27 
there was one student in training for every 
7.4 physicians in the United States. These 
facts justify the conclusion that we do not 
need a greater proportion of students to 
prepare for the field of medicine. Further- 
more, the medical schools are now filled to 

1U. 8. Bureau of Education Bulletin 1923, No. 
18, p. 12. 
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capacity, and since 1912 most of the medi- 
cal schools have limited their enrolments to 
the numbers which could be given a satis- 
factory training in medicine. The conelu- 
sion to be reached in regard to medical 
training is that professional training in 
this field need not be expanded. The medi- 
cal schools we now have with their present 
enrolments can adequately supply the 
country with physicians. 

The situation in the land grant colleges 
offers another objective study of the prob- 
lem. These colleges were designed pri- 
marily to offer technical and professional 
training in the fields of agriculture and all 
A study of the 
enrolment in these schools since 1914 points 


branches of engineering. 


to certain rather definite conclusions. In 
the first place, there is clearly a saturation 
in agricultural education. Since 1921 
there has been a steady decrease in enrol- 
ment in agricultural courses from 15,447 in 
1921 to 12,710 in 1926-27. It is evident 
that this type of professional education can 
not be expanded. 

The field of mechanical engineering is 
also saturated. There has also been a very 
marked decrease in mining engineering. 
There was quite a decrease in chemical 
engineering between 1921 and 1923, and a 
slight increase in 1926. There is still a 
steady increase in electrical engineering. 
There are, perhaps, greater opportunities 
for expansion in this field than any of the 
other fields of engineering. It is evident 
that the big increases in enrolment in these 
colleges since 1918 have not been due to in- 
crease in agriculture and engineering, 
which are the main fields of training that 
these institutions are designed to offer. 
These schools have very definitely gone into 
the field of general education since 1921, 
and their great increases in enrolment are 
due to their expansion into this field. 

This last statement is supported by the 
following facts. The percentage of enrol- 
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ment in all professional courses has de- 
creased from 59 to 28 since 1913, while the 
total enrolment has increased 350 per cent. 
during the same period. 

The professional field which has been 
absorbing such a large proportion of col- 
lege and university graduates is teaching. 
From 1918 to 1926 there was a great de- 
mand for teachers, especially men teachers. 
Between 1919 and 1924 almost one hundred 
normal schools became teachers colleges. 
The increase in enrolment in normal 
schools and teachers colleges between 1920 
and 1926 was 99.5 per cent. The increase 
was 183.7 per cent. for men and 85.7 per 
cent. for women. 

In 1894 there were enrolled 80,767 stu- 
dents, and at that time there were 450,000 
teaching positions in the United States. 
This is a ratio of 1 to 5.6. In 1910 there 
were 113,685 students enrolled, and there 
were 630,000 teaching positions. This is a 
ratio of 1 to 5.5. There was practically no 
change in this ratio between 1894 and 1910. 
But in 1926 there were 494,290 teachers in 
training and there were 960,000 teaching 
positions. This is a ratio of 1 to 2—one 
teacher in training for every two positions. 
No doubt this ratio has increased since 
1926. 

From these facts there can be no doubt 
but that the teaching profession is satu- 
rated. In fact, there has been a large sur- 
plus of teachers for three or four years. 
As a result of this situation the teachers 
colleges are doing the same thing that the 
land grant colleges have done, namely, ex- 
panded their curriculum into the field of 
the liberal arts and general education. 
They have all tried to become colleges, and 
have petitioned the standardizing agencies 
for status as colleges with full rights to 
grant degrees in arts and sciences. Their 
expansion into the field of liberal education 
is indicated by the following facts. In 
1922 teachers colleges granted 1,795 de- 
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grees; in 1926 they granted 5,331, and in 
1928 they granted 8,179. 

When the problem of this paper is ap- 
proached from the point of view of the per 
cent. of enrolments of collegiate and pro- 
fessional departments of the colleges, uni- 
versities and professional schools, some 
interesting facts are disclosed. 

There is one outstanding fact: the per- 
centage of students in the collegiate depart- 
ments has been increasing constantly, with 
one brief exception (1906-08), since 1890. 
The inerease has been from 42 per cent. in 
1890 to 72 per cent. in 1926. It was 67 per 
cent. in 1922. Conversely, since 1900 the 
percentage enrolled in professional depart- 
ments has gone down. There have been 
three brief spurts upward, in 1910, 1918 
and 1922. But the percentage started 
down again in 1926. It is evident from 
these facts that the real expansion in 
higher education is occurring in the field 
of general education, and there is every 
reason to believe that as education con- 


tinues to expand the expansion will occur 
largely in this field. The expansion of pro- 
fessional education has not kept pace with 
the increase in the general population. 
These facts apply to the whole field of pro- 


fessional training. There are particular 
fields, such as electrical engineering, that 
are not saturated. 

There may be a number of factors that 
will help to explain this great increase in 
general education. It may be argued that 
it is because a great many more girls are 
going to college now than formerly. What 
are the facts? In 1890, 31 per cent. of the 
total enrolment in colleges and universities 
were women. In 1922 this per cent. was 34. 
This increase is not enough to be signifi- 
cant. Or it may be argued that the rela- 
tive increase in collegiate education is 
nothing but a symptom of increasing 
wealth and leisure. This argument in no 
way refutes the idea that there will be more 
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general education. It only suggests why 
general education may be increased. 

It may be argued also that enrolment in 
professional schools is decreasing or reach- 
ing a saturation because of the stiffening of 
professional standards. This may possibly 
be a factor, but the raising of standards is 
made possible for the one reason, at least, 
that so many more people are seeking 
training than are needed in the various 
professions. 

There is one final argument made by 
those who are predicting the death of the 
four-year college. They argue that what- 
ever of general education we may have it 
must be completed in the junior college so 
that professional education may begin two 
years earlier. It is assumed that the 
junior college will have two major objec- 
tives—that of completing general educa- 
tion and that of providing all the necessary 
pre-professional training for the profes- 
sional university. There are several fac- 
tors at work in American life in direct 
opposition to this program. In the first 
place, practically all the major professions 
are in a position by virtue of a surplus of 
candidates where they can and are demand- 
ing more and more of a background in gen- 
eral education for entrance into profes- 
sional training in their respective fields. 
If a medical school has four hundred ap- 
plications for one hundred places in its 
enrolment it is to be expected that it will 
select the one hundred best prepared to do 
its work. What chance would a junior 
college graduate have with two or three 
hundred graduates with two years’ addi- 
tional training? It is next to impossible 
now for a student with less than four 
years’ college training to gain admission 
into a first-class medical school. Four 
years beyond the high school is rapidly be- 
coming the universal prerequisite for high- 
school teaching, and with two teachers in 
training for every three positions what 
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demand is there to accept junior college 
graduates with two years’ less general edu- 
cation? If there is one criticism of high- 
school teachers that is more potent than all 
others it is that they know only a smatter- 
ing of the subjects which they teach. The 
same conditions hold good in the fields of 
law and the ministry and all other social 
With the country 
lawyers what 


service professions. 


overrun with point 


would there be to stop general education 


poor 


and pre-professional preparation at the 
junior college level? This system might 
have been well adapted to German society 
fifty years ago, but it will not meet the 
needs of contemporary American life. The 
demands upon professional leaders are so 
great to-day that it is impossible to prepare 
them for their training in the junior col- 
lege. The burden of proof at this point 
falls definitely upon the junior college, and 
its place in the educational system will de- 
pend upon its success in adequately provid- 
ing pre-professional training. It will have 
to demonstrate that it can train men more 
efficiently than the present four-year insti- 
tutions. In other words, it will have to 
prove itself a better pre-professional insti- 
tution than the four-year college. On the 
other hand, it might be argued that the 
four-year college will have to demonstrate 
the value of two additional years of train- 
ing. Under the present conditions of a 
surplus of candidates for the professions 
this will be an easy task. 

If there were an urgent demand for men 
in the professions, the argument of hasten- 
ing them in two years earlier might have 
considerable weight, and would thus force 
the burden of proof upon the value of two 
additional years of training. It seems, 
therefore, that the practical side of things 
as they now exist is decidedly on the side 
of a longer period of training. With the 
increasing complexity of the world’s life 
and with the enormous increase of wealth 
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and with a surplus of men for the profes- 
sions, the demand for a shorter period of 
preparation loses its potency. The argu- 
ment is recognized by psychologists and 
biologists that because man’s life is more 
complex than that of the others of the ani- 
mal kingdom a longer period of infancy is 
required. If this argument be true, is it 
not evident that a longer period of prep- 
aration is needed to-day than there was 


fifty years ago? There was considerable 


strength forty years ago to President 
Eliot’s arguments for shortening the 


period of pre-professional preparation be- 
eause the professions needed all the men 
they could get. Present conditions do not 
demand earlier entrance into the profes- 
sions. If the schools could give the same 
training in two years’ less time there could 
be no argument against doing it, but that 
is a different matter. If the junior college 
undertakes this problem it will have a 
stupendous task, and this task will become 
progressively more difficult in the face of a 
surplus of candidates and the stiffening of 
professional standards. 

A second factor in American life work- 
ing in opposition to the junior college pro- 
fessional program and which strengthens 
the position of the four-year liberal arts 
institution enormous increase of 
wealth and leisure. This factor is working 
very definitely to increase the demand for 
more general or liberal education. This 
fact is clearly reflected in the constantly 
increasing proportion of college students 
enrolling in the collegiate departments of 
colleges and universities. Can the junior 
college meet this increasing demand for 
general education and at the same time 
provide all the pre-professional training 
that students will require? This will 
surely place a gigantic task upon it. It 
will have to become something more than a 
glorified high school in order to accomplish 
this objective. It will be thrown into full 
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competition with endowed and well-estab- 
lished four-year institutions that now ex- 
ist. It will survive this competition only 
by demonstrating greater merit. Wealth 
can purchase merit, and if it does not find 
it in the junior college it will seek it else- 
where. 

What conclusions can be drawn from this 
study? Certain facts are inescapable. The 
American experiment in public education 
is still incomplete. The expansion of the 
program to which the states committed 
themselves seventy-five to one hundred 
years ago is still going on. The facts seem 
to indicate that professional education has 
already or is rapidly approaching a satura- 
tion point. General education is still being 
expanded. General education is the only 
type of education that can be expanded in- 
definitely. If these generalizations are 
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true, one of two conclusions is inevitable. 
As professional education reaches its satu- 
ration point the increases of enrolment in 
colleges and universities wili cease, or if 
increases continue they will have to be ab- 
sorbed in the field of general education. 
It is quite difficult to predict which of these 
two alternatives will occur, because there 
are so many factors which affect the enrol- 
ment. If American prosperity continues 
it is most likely that a greater and greater 
percentage of the population will go to col- 
lege and university. If wealth and leisure 
increase there will undoubtedly be a 
greater demand for the cultural values of a 
liberal education. If science continues to 
be made available for all and if art be- 
comes increasingly more democratic, the 
future for general education and the liberal 
arts college is bright. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A PLAYGROUND FOR COPENHAGEN 
CHILDREN 

THe Copenhagen correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor writes that after 
somewhat protracted negotiations the Union of 
Copenhagen muncipal teachers has bought the 
charming island of Thoré, off the coast of Fuh- 
nen, itself an island, and almost opposite the 
ancient and picturesque town of Assens. The 
recent owner had spent large sums of money on 
it and, amongst other things, had erected a 
colossal bronze monument of the old Northern 
god Thor, after whom the island is called, and 
which cost twice as much as the teachers have 
paid for the whole island, with residence, out- 
buildings, museum and so forth. The Copen- 
hagen municipality has guaranteed the purchase 
sum. 

The purpose is to turn this island into a holi- 
day resort or “colony,” as they call it in Den- 
mark, for Copenhagen school children, for 
which purpose it is said to be ideal. Some more 
cows will have to be added to the live stock, so 
that there will be milk enough for the children 
who are to spend their holidays there. 

There will also be an “all the year round” 


colony for children, and this section of the work 
will naturally entail regular teaching of the 
children. There is ample accommodation for 
the teachers. This is the first venture here in 
the matter of an “all the year round” colony for 
children needing care, and the innovation is 
being regarded with much interest. The build- 
ings leave nothing to be desired, being equipped 
with central heating and other modern instal- 
lations, and it is expected that one hundred 
children can be received in the new home. 

The island, which in the past has been much 
frequented by tourists, will remain open to the 
publie throughout the year. Denmark is rich in 
islands along her extensive coasts; they number 
about five hundred, and Thoré Island now will 
become a children’s sanctuary. 


THE USE OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

A pEePpuTATION of the Commission on Eduea- 
tional and Cultural Films waited upon the 
president of the British Board of Education 
on June 19. The commission is the outcome 
of a conference held in November, 1929, which 
was attended by representatives of about one 
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hundred educational bodies. The conference 
was initiated by the joint action of the Asso- 
ciation of Scientifie Workers and the British 
Institute of Adult Education, and aims at in- 
creased use of the film as an instrument of edu- 
cation, science and documentary record. 

The deputation emphasized the national im- 
portance of the film industry and pointed out 
that the sporadic research which is being con- 
ducted into the educational possibilities of the 
films lacked coordination and direction of effort. 
In production there was a vicious cirele: Firms 
like British Instructional Films, Limited, which 
had produced excellent films could not secure 
an adequate market, while bodies and institu- 
tions that desired to use the new medium could 
not find the right film. The deputation felt 
that this vicious circle might be broken by the 
assistance of educational authorities and asso- 
ciations, by the installation of projectors in 
schools and by the cooperation of the teach- 
ing profession in the preparation of films. 

It appeared, therefore, that there was a need 
of a permanent central national organization 
which would have the directive influence that 
eame from breadth of conception of the prob- 
lem, from its specialized knowledge and from 
the support it would receive from all who 
realized the possibilities for good and for ill 
of the moving picture. With the establishment 
of such an organization the work of the com- 
mission would cease. 

The president, in reply, said that no one 
could fail to realize that the cinema had a 
potent influence on public life and he viewed 
with great sympathy the commission’s endeavor 
to disentangle the problems which centered 
round the question of the educational value of 
the films. He need not comment on the influ- 
ence of the present-day film on children and 
adolescents, but he was eonvineced that both 
the teaching and the cultural film would, under 
wise guidance, play an important educational 
part in the future. The commission was ex- 
ploring the position, and he would await their 
suggestions as to what to avoid and what to 
encourage with great interest. 


THE INCOME OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


THE ineome and receipts of the 1,217 colleges 
and universities in the United States amount to 
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over #500,000,000 annually, according to the 
associate specialist in higher education of the 
U. S. Office of Education, Dr. Walter J. Green- 
leaf. 

New York State ranked first with over $65,- 
000,000 for the support of her 64 institutions of 
higher learning; Pennsylvania stood second 
with over $43,000,000 for her 80 institutions, 
and Massachusetts followed third with over 
$35,000,000 for 36 schools of this character. 

Reckoned from the latest available statistics 
the income and receipts of colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States in 1927-28 amounted 
to $547,519,792, excluding additions to endow- 
ment. This figure represents revenue from all 
sources to be spent for higher education in 1,217 
institutions of higher learning, including all col- 
leges, universities, professional schools, junior 
colleges and teachers’ colleges in the United 
States. Normal schools are not included. 

Receipts divided according to states indicate 
that New York received the largest amount, over 
$65,000,000, for the support of her 64 higher 
educational institutions; Pennsylvania, second, 
received over $43,000,000 for her 80 institu- 
tions; Massachusetts, third, received over $35,- 
000,000 for 36 institutions; Illinois, fourth, 
$33,000,000 for 62 institutions; California, fifth, 
$29,000,000 for 75 institutions; Ohio, sixth, 
$27,000,000 for 60 institutions; Michigan, sev- 
enth, $22,000,000 for 34 institutions; Texas, 
eighth, $20,000,000 for 76 institutions; Iowa, 
ninth, $16,000,000 for 45 institutions, and Min- 
nesota, tenth, $15,500,000 for 34 institutions. 

Total college revenue divided according to 
control shows that slightly less than half, 46 per 
eent., was received by 358 publicly supported 
institutions, and a little more than half, 54 per 
cent., went to 859 privately controlled institu 
tions. In other words, $252,185,891—46 per 
cent.—was divided among 114 state colleges and 
universities, 114 public junior colleges and 130 
state teachers’ colleges; while $295,333,901 was 
distributed among 719 endowed colleges and uni- 
versities, 134 private junior colleges and 6 pri- 
vate teachers’ colleges. 


POLITICS AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSISSIPPI 

Tue following members of the University of 

Mississippi have been removed or demoted withi- 

out warning and it is said without cause other 
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than failure to zealously support the present 
political faction now in power. Because of the 
lateness of this action, the majority are seeking 
suitable positions for next year and will greatly 
appreciate any information leading to this end. 


Alfred Hume, C.E., D.Se. (Vanderbilt), LL.D., 
chancellor. 

Alexander Lee Bondurant, A.B., A.M. (Harvard), 
Litt.D., LL.D., dean of the Graduate School, 
professor of Latin language and literature. 

Peter Whitman Rowland, M.D. (Memphis Hospital 
Medical College), professor of pharmacology. 

David Horace Bishop, A.M. (Vanderbilt), Litt.D., 
professor of English language and literature. 

John Hazard Dorroh, B.E., C.E. (Vanderbilt), 
dean of School of Engineering, professor of 
civil engineering. 

Winn David Hedleston, A.B. (Mississippi), D-.D., 
professor of philosophy and ethics. 

John Nesbit Swan, A.B., A.M., Ph.D. (the Johns 
Hopkins), professor of chemistry. 

Joseph Otterbein Crider, M.D. (Virginia), dean of 
the School of Medicine, professor of physiology. 

Thomas Charles Kimbrough, Ph.B., LL.B. (Mill- 
saps College), dean of the School of Law, pro- 
fessor of law. 

William Hemingway, Ph.B. (Mississippi), profes- 
sor of law. 

Lloyd Evans Thatcher, A.B. (Missouri), professor 
of biology and embryology. 

Edna Lowe Eatman, A.B., A.M. (Mississippi), 
dean of women, prvfessor of home economics. 

Charles Newman Wunder, A.B., A.M., Ph.D. (Vir- 
ginia), professor of mathematics, dean of men. 

Robert Torrey, Ph.B. (Mississippi), associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics. 

Leonard DeLong Wallace, A.B. (Kentucky), asso- 
ciate professor of English. 

Kenneth Paul Vinsel, A.B., A.M. (Mississippi), 
associate professor of political science and eco- 
nomics. 

Edward McCrady, Th.G. (University of the South), 
D.D., associate professor of philosophy. 

Robert Joseph Farley, A.B., LL.B. (Mississippi), 
assistant professor of law. 

Ralph Early Grim, Ph.B. (Yale), assistant profes- 
sor of geology. 

Paul Klein Rees, A.B., A.M. (Texas), assistant 
professor of mathematics. 

George Edmund Tomlinson, A.B., B.E., A.M. 
(Mississippi), assistant professor of civil en- 
gineering. 

Carl Hamilton Pegg, A.B., A.M., Ph.D. (North 
Carolina), acting assistant professor of his- 
tory. 
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John Thatcher Atkin, A.B., M.A. (Southwestern), 
instructor in mathematics. 

Albert Alan Rogers, A.B., A.M. (Alabama), acting 
instructor in English. 


In regard to this situation a correspondent 
writes : 


Within the last few days just one third of the 
faculty of the University of Mississippi were dis 
missed or demoted. Six of the ten deans of the 
university lost their positions as deans, four of 
them being dismissed from the university. Most 
of the office and campus employees were also dis- 
missed. 

No attention seems to have been paid to age, ex- 
perience or qualifications either in the case of those 
dismissed or those appointed to positions. The 
oldest man concerned was one of the new ap- 
pointees, the best prepared men were among those 
dismissed, and some appointed to positions are 
without experience. ‘‘To the victors belong the 
spoils’’ is the slogan. Any one who had not taken 
an active part in favor of the political faction in 
power was likely to have his position in jeopardy, 
providing some one wanted the place who had been 
active. 

The faculty had been entirely harmonious and 
without divisions; no one knew whether or not he 
was on the ‘‘black list.’’ Chancellor Alfred 
Hume, who was the first one dismissed, is a mag- 
nificent man and has shown himself a most capable 
head of the institution. All the faculty supported 
him in his work including all those dismissed, 
and these had much to do with the growth of the 
university in recent years. None 
missed had taken part in factional politics, except 
one or two. 

The governor, who is primarily responsible for 
this disturbance, seems to think it a good joke to 
be able to toss about at his will highly trained and 
efficient educators. It must be said for all of 
those who have brought about this upheaval that 
they are unfamiliar with educational work and are 
accustomed to thinking in terms of political fac- 
tions. 


of those dis 


The following editorial is from a leading 
newspaper of the state, the Jackson Daily News 
of June 29, 1930: 


The faculty of the University of Mississippi was 
not revised at the meeting of the general board of 
trustees of Mississippi’s higher institutions of 
learning at the session here Friday. It was 
ravished. Criminally assaulted without 
justification or excuse. 


reason, 
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Professors who have given the best years of 
their lives to the training of the youth of Missis- 
sippi, men eminent in the world of education, were 
summarily dismissed to make way for administra- 
tion favorites. In a number of instances the suc- 
cessors chosen are without experience or qualifica- 
tion for the work they will undertake at the next 
scholastic term. Men of scholarly attainments, 
grown old in the service but still highly efficient, 
are ruthlessly booted out to make way for others 
whose only claim to recognition is that they need 
jobs, or better jobs than they have thus far shown 
ability to fill. 

The University of Mississippi has been well-nigh 
slaughtered to make a Roman holiday and when the 
new chancellor takes charge he will face a task 
that few men would dare assume. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 

THE announcement of new members of the 
faculty of the School of Education whose ap- 
pointments become effective in September, 1930, 
includes the names of Dr. Jackson R. Sharman, 
Mr. Fred and Professor David 
Mattern. 

Dr. Jackson R. Sharman has been appointed 
associate professor of physical education and 


S. Dunham 


adviser to men students in physical education. 
He sueceeds Professor E. E. Wieman, who this 
year has given full time to the four-year cur- 
riculum in physical education and who has 
resigned to accept appointment as a member 
of the coaching staff of the University of Min- 
nesota. Dr. Sharman is now state director of 
physical education, Montgomery, Alabama. He 
did his undergraduate work at the University 
of Mississippi and received his M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has established a national reputa- 
tion in the field of physical education. One of 
his present offices is the chairmanship of the 
sub-committee on children’s recreations of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. 

Mr. Fred S. Dunham has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of Latin and of the teaching 
of Latin, to sueceed Professor W. L. Carr who 
has resigned to accept appointment as professor 
of Latin in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Professor Carr in his new position will 
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have an unusual opportunity to influence the 
teaching of Latin throughout the United States. 
Mr. Dunham received his A.B. and M.A. de- 
grees from the University of Michigan and is 
now working toward the doctor’s degree at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He 
comes to the School of Education after long 
experience as a teacher of Latin in the Lincoln 
High School, Cleveland. 

Professor David Mattern, who is professor 
ot public school music in the School of Music 
of the University of Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed professor of public school musie and 
of the teaching of public school music in the 
School of Education. He was formerly di- 
rector of music in the public schools of Grand 
Rapids. The new appointment will not change 
Professor Mattern’s relationship to the School 
of Music, but it will give him general super- 
visory responsibility for the work in music in 
the University High School. He will also have 
responsibility for the teacher-training work 
sponsored by the School of Education for 
prospective teachers of music. 

Professor Charles Scott Berry, who has been 
a member of the faculty of the university 
since 1908, has resigned to accept appointment 
on the staff of the Ohio State University. In 
his new position Dr. Berry will be responsible 
for developing a state program for the educa- 
tion of handicapped children in Ohio. 


THE FEDERAL SURVEY OF TEACHER 
TRAINING 

THE Department of the Interior, through its 
Office of Education, is proceeding “to make a 
study of the qualifications of teachers in the 
publie schools, the supply of available teachers, 
the facilities available and needed for teacher 
training, including courses of study and meth- 
ods of teaching,” as authorized by the recent 
Congress with an appropriation of $200,000. 
Of this, $50,000 is available for expenditures 
during the present year. 

Secretary Wilbur has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Edward S. Evenden, of Columbia 
University, as associate director of the teacher 
training survey, working under Dr. William 
John Cooper, Commissioner of Education, who 
functions as director. Dr. Ben Frazier, of the 
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Office of Education, will officiate as administra- 
tive assistant in this study. 

Secretary Wilbur also announced the ap- 
pointment of a group of specialists to constitute 
a board of consultants to act as advisers in this 
undertaking. In the announcement they are 
named and characterized as follows: 


John A. H. Keith, superintendent of public in- 
struction of the State of Pennsylvania, as a rep- 
resentative of the national council of state super- 
intendents and commissioners of education, one of 
the bodies active in promoting this study, and a 
member of the original survey committee of 1915; 
W. P. Morgan, president of the State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Ill., past president of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and also past president of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges; D. B. Waldo, 
president of the Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, active in the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges for many years; 
also a member of the original 1915 survey com- 
mittee and president of the Kalamazoo College 
since its foundation twenty-five years ago except 
for one year when he was on leave of absence to 
set up the teachers college at Bellingham, Wash- 
ington; George W. Frasier, president of the Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, Greeley, the present 
president of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, a man who has studied on both coasts 
(Stanford and Columbia Universities) now influ- 
ential in the Rocky Mountain region and an out- 
standing man in the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges; William Webb Kemp, dean of 
the School of Education, University of California, 
a representative of the Association of Deans of 
Education in State Universities and Land-grant 
Colleges; also a student on both coasts (Stanford 
and Columbia Universities), a normal-school in- 
structor, and quite active in several national asso- 
ciations; M. E. Haggerty, dean of the School of 
Education in the University of Minnesota, one of 
the most active men in formulating the movements 
which brought about this survey; also chairman 
of the committee on research of the faculty of the 
University of Minnesota which has perhaps done 
more in the investigation of teaching problems on 
college level than any other institution in the coun- 
try; William C. Bagley, in charge of the division 
of teacher preparation, Columbia University, an 
exponent of ‘‘professionalized subject matter’’; 
probably the most influential man in teacher- 
training circles in the country; William 8. Gray, 
dean of the School of Education, University of 
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Chicago, one of the keenest men now engaged in 
this entire problem of the preparation of teachers; 
Henry W. Holmes, dean of the Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, an exponent of the 
two-years’ course for the master’s degree in edu- 
cation for teachers, whose product will likely fill 
places in high-grade private academies and junior 
colleges; Shelton Phelps, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, leading institution in the South for 
preparing teachers, and W. W. Charters, the Ohio 
State University, the man who conducted the Com- 
monwealth Fund study in analyzing the job of the 
teacher. 


Dr. Evenden, in active charge of the survey, 
has been connected with Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, since 1918. 
Beginning with that institution he was first an 
associate in the department of educational ad- 
ministration for two years, then assistant pro- 
fessor of education for two years, associate pro- 
fessor for one year, and since 1923 professor. 
Before going to Columbia he had been head 
of the department of education of the State 
Normal School at Monmouth, Oregon. Prior to 
that he was critic, teacher and superintendent 
of schools. He had graduated from the State 
Normal School at Monmouth, in 1903, and later 
had received the A.B. and the A.M. degrees 
from Stanford University, and a Ph.D. degree 
from the Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 


sity. 


RESOLUTIONS IN HONOR OF THE 
LATE CHARLES E. CHADSEY 

Tue Detroit Board of Education meeting in 
regular session on May 13, 1930, unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions, which were 
drafted by Mrs. Laura F. Osborn, acting as a 
special committee of one to pay tribute to the 
late Dr. Charles E. Chadsey : 


Resolved, That the Detroit Board of Education 
hereby express its deep sense of irreparable loss to 
the country in the death of an educator of national 
renown, Dr. Charles E. Chadsey, former superi~ 
tendent of Detroit public schools. 

Dr. Chadsey was a profound scholar, a deep, 
clear thinker, a writer of force and power, a man 
of rare initiative and executive ability. Few men 
approach their life work with the background of 
careful preparation and learning Dr. Chadsey at- 
tained. His whole life was devoted to his high 


calling. 
His character, personality and social qualities 
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endeared him to his associates and rendered him 
peculiarly able to cope with educational problems, 
A knotty educational problem was to him a chal- 
lenge for its solution. 

Dr. Chadsey came to the superintendency of 
Detroit public schools when Detroit was in the 
throes of casting off the old ward political control 
of the schools. A man of constructive ideas and 
vision, he formulated many of the policies adopted 
by the board which have contributed so largely to 
the successful organization and operation of the 
school system. His mastery of educational affairs, 
his quiet gentlemanly bearing, his unquestioned 
ability, his high standing as a national figure in 
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education, inspired confidence and brought about 
cooperation of the public, the board of education 
and the school force, for the welfare of the schools. 

Dr. Chadsey stands as representative of the best 
in modern school administration. He was a great 
educator. 

Resolved, That the board honor his memory by 
naming the new high school, now under construc- 
tion on the Munger site, the Charles E. Chadsey 
High School. 

Resolved, That the board extend deepest sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Chadsey and family, and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, suit- 
ably prepared, be sent to Mrs. Chadsey. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Jesse H. Wuire, head of the department 
of psychology at the University of Pittsburgh, 
has been elected president of James Millikin 


University at Decatur, Illinois. 


Dr. Joun M. Tuomas, for four years presi- 
dent of Rutgers University, will resign at the 
October meeting of the board of trustees, to 
aecept the position of vice-president of the 


National Life Insurance Company of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont. Dr. Thomas was pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church at East Orange, New 
Jersey, from 1893 to 1908, president of Mid- 
dlebury College from 1908 to 1921 and presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State College from 
1921 to 1925. From 1910 to 1914 he was chair- 
man of the Vermont State Board of Education. 


WituiaM M. Jarpine, head of the Federated 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers Association, for- 
merly president of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College and later Secretary of Agrieul- 
ture, has been appointed minister to Egypt. 


Honorary degrees conferred by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin on June 23 ineluded the doe- 
torate of laws on Dr. William Z. Ripley, Na- 
thaniel Rogers professor of political economy 
at Harvard University, and the doctorate of 
science on Professor Harry Luman Russell, who 
retires as dean of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture. 

THe University of New Hampshire has con- 
ferred the degree of master of arts on Dr. Ben- 
jamin W. Raker, superintendent of the Laconia, 
New Hampshire, School for the Feebleminded. 


Dr. Georce R. Noyes, professor of Slavic 
languages at the University of California, re- 


ceived the honorary degree of Litt.D. on the oc- 
easion of the three hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the University of Wilno 
in Poland. He has been a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of California since 1901. 


Tue following degrees were conferred by 
Franklin and Marshall College at its commence- 
ment last month: doctor of pedagogy, Percy 0. 
Peterson, Greensburg, Pennsylvania; doctor of 
science, William Lawrie Stevenson, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and Landis Tanger, president of 
the State Teachers College at Millersville, Penn- 
sylvania; doctor of letters, Cornelius Weygandt, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Proressor Paut van Dyke, Pyne professor 
of history emeritus, has been appointed acting 
master in residence of the Graduate College of 
Princeton University for the next academic year 
during the leave of absence of Professor Wil- 
liam Gillespie, master in residence since 1923. 


Dr. HaroLtp SHEPHERD, formerly dean of the 
University of Wyoming Law School and now 
professor of law at the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed dean of the Law School of 
the University of Washington. Professor Shep- 
herd will not assume his new post until the fall 
of 1931. Professor Leslie J. Ayer, of the Wash- 
ington law faculty, will be acting dean until the 
arrival of Dean Shepherd. 


Mr. Artuur GuiTerMAN, writer of light 
verse, has accepted an invitation from Hamilton 
Holt, president, to conduct the courses in 
poetry writing at the Rollins College Winter 
Sehool. He will succeed Jessie B. Rittenhouse, 
who will retire because of poor health. Mr. 
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Guiterman was president of the Poetry Society 
of Ameriea from 1925 to 1927 and president 
of the Authors’ League Fellowship from 1925 
to 1929. 


Miss Lucite F. Fareo has accepted an ap- 
pointment as associate director of the School 
of Library Science, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, at Nashville, Tennessee, begin- 
ning on October 1. Miss Fargo will have the 
rank of full professor and will conduct a course 
in school librarianship. 


Miss Karnertne Baver, principal of a 
junior high school in New York City, has been 
elected district superintendent. 


Mr. Pavut Srerson, superintendent of the 
schools of Dayton, Ohio, has been appointed 
superintendent at Indianapolis. Superinten- 
dent C. V. Courter, of Flint, Michigan, will 
sueceed Mr. Stetson at Dayton. 


Mr. Haroutp E. Donnet, for the last six 
years superintendent of Maryland Training 
School for Boys at Loch Raven, has been 
appointed Maryland State Superintendent of 
Prisons by the Board of Welfare to succeed 
Dr. Webster N. Thayer, who will leave on 
July 25 to become superintendent of prisons 
for New York. 


Mr. Freperic S. ARMSTRONG has resigned as 
principal of the high school, Dartmouth, and 
plans to enter the Cambridge Theological School 
in the autumn, to study for the Episcopal min- 
istry. 

Mr. E.vuery SEpGwIck, editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, has been made a trustee of the Boston 
Publie Library. 


At the final session of the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education, 
Dr. Chas. H. Judd, of the University of Chi- 
cago, was reelected chairman. Dr. Judd repre- 
sents the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


THE new Housing Association of the City of 
New York, of which ex-Governor Alfred E. 
Smith is president, has selected Dr. Edward T. 
Devine as executive secretary and Howard S. 
Cullman as treasurer. Dr. Devine is now study- 
ing housing conditions abroad and will assume 
his new duties on his return in the fall. He is 
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director of the Bellevue-Yorkville Health Dem- 
onstration and has been a secretary of the New 
York Charity Organization Society and dean of 
the graduate school of the American University 
at Washington. He was a founder of the New 
York School of Philanthropy. 


Tae Rigut Honoraste Hersert A. L. 
Fisuer, formerly British Minister of Education 
and, since 1925, warden of New College, Uni- 
versity of Oxford, sailed for Boston on July 12 
to attend the Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary 
Celebration as chief guest of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Fisher was accompanied by his 
brother, Vice-Admiral Sir William Fisher. 


Dr. Frank 8S. Caw ey, assistant professor 
of German at Harvard University, has been 
appointed by Governor Allen of Massachusetts 
a representative of the commonwealth at the 
millennial celebration of the founding of the 
Icelandic Parliament. Dr. Cawley sailed for 
Iceland on June 14. 


Proressor Ciair E. Turner, of the depart- 
ment of biology and public health at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has gone to 
Honolulu, where he will give a course in health 
education at the Territorial Normal School of 
Hawaii. During his trip to and from the 
Pacifie Coast he will lecture at the University 
of Texas, the University of California and the 
University of Washington. 


Dr. Takao Matsuno, professor at the Agri- 
cultural High School of Gifu, Japan, is visiting 
the United States. 


PRESIDENT ArTHUR E. MorcGan, of Antioch 
College, offered three lectures on the content 
and organization of the college curricula during 
the first week of the summer session of Colum- 
bia University. 

Proressor Jesse B. Sears, professor of edu- 
eation at Stanford University, delivered a series 
of four lectures on “Public School Finance” 
from June 24 to 27 at Ohio University, Athens. 
Professor Sears lectured at the University of 
Pittsburgh from July 2 to 12 and then sailed 
for Europe where he expects to spend six 
months in travel. 


THE annual report of the president of the 
Carnegie Foundation gives the following as 
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among the thirty-eight distinguished educators 


and scholars in receipt of retiring allowances 


who died during the year: President Robert 
Gowan Campbell, of Franklin College; Pro- 
fessor Herbert Vaughan Abbott, of Smith Col- 
lege; Professor Katharine Lee Bates, of Welles- 
ley College; Professor Charles Horton Cooley, 
of the University of Michigan; Professor James 
Edgar Denton, of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology; Professor Charles Alfred Graves, of the 
University of Virginia; Professor Henrietta 
Edgecomb Hooker, of Mount Holyoke College; 
Professor Brander Matthews, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Professor Walter Melville Patton, of 
MeGill University; Thomas Eliot 
Pope, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Professor William North Rice, of 
Wesleyan University; Professor William Milli- 
gan Sloane, of Columbia University, and Pro- 
fessor Theodore Salisbury Woolsey, of Yale 


Professor 


University. 


THE ninth session of the International Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Childhood will be 
held at Liége, from July 31 to August 4, on the 
oceasion of the celebration of the centenary of 
the independence of Belgium. The following 
subjects, among others, will be discussed: tuber- 
culosis in school children, introduced by Dr. Ar- 
mand-Delille; protection of children of pre- 
school age (3 to 6 years), introduced by Dr. 
Rovéche; the 
children, introduced by Drs. Lauter, Grosset, 
Chailly-Bert and Simon, and the physiology of 
digestion and the nutrition of the infant, intro- 


rational examination of school 


duced by Professor Rohmer. 


A PLAN to abandon the campus and plant of 
Hamline University, a Methodist institution at 
Minneapolis, and to take a new location near 
the campus of the University of Minnesota is 
Un- 
der the plan Hamline’s students would take 
courses at the state university, but would re- 
main under the jurisdiction of Hamline, which 


under consideration by both universities. 


would furnish specialized training to carry out 
the educational ideals of the church. 


THE will of the late Elmer A. Sperry, the dis- 
tinguished engineer, who died in Brooklyn last 
month, creates a trust fund of $1,000,000, the 
income from which is to go to the Young Men’s 
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Christian Association. Half the income will go 
toward the seventy-fifth anniversary drive of 
the Brooklyn and Queens Y. M. C. A. for ten 
years, and the other half will be applied on the 
building fund of the Flatbush Y. M. C. A. After 
ten years the income will be used in any way 
that the national board of the organization may 
designate, although Mr. Sperry included in his 
will a wish that special preference always be 
given to the Flatbush branch. 


Tue Cincinnati Conservatory of Music has 
been turned over as a gift to the Cincinnati In- 
stitute of Fine Arts by Miss Bertha Baur, its 
director and president. Miss Baur, who has de- 
voted her life to the upbuilding of the institu- 
tion, wishes to retire from its active manage- 
The 
conservatory was founded sixty-three years ago 
by Miss Clara Baur, aunt of Miss Bertha Baur. 


ment and desires to see it perpetuated. 


It began with one classroom and one student. 
The student body has grown to 2,000. In re- 
cent years the school has had an average of 
1,500 women and 500 men as students. Students 
came from China, Japan, Australia and South 
America and from every state in the Union. 
The single classroom of 1867 has developed 
into a modern conservatory, occupying a ten- 
acre woodland tract, with administration quar- 
ters and classrooms in the old Shillito residence, 
a modern dormitory, a classroom building, a 
concert hall building, the south hall, the presi- 
dent’s house and Auburn Hall. 


Tue General Education Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has granted a fund of $25,- 
000 a year for five years to the Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, St. Louis. The fund will be 
used for educational research. A principal ac- 
tivity of the institute is the training of teachers 
for the deaf and defective in speech, and this 
appropriation helps to make possible the found- 
ing of a national teachers’ college for this work. 


Tue United States Civil Service Commission 
announces examinations to fill vacancies in 
the Philippine Service at 3,000 pesos to 3,200 
pesos a year for teachers of secondary English, 
and 3,000 to 3,400 pesos a year for normal 
school demonstration teachers. The normal 
value of the Philippine peso equals 50 cents 
in United States currency. With the exception 
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of a few demonstration teachers, married 
couples, provided both husband and wife are 
eligibles, and single men will be given prefer- 
ence in making appointments. Women only 
will be admitted to the examination for normal 
school demonstration teachers. The Philippine 
school year begins in the early part of June 
and ends with the month of March. So far as 
possible, all appointments of teachers are made 
with a view to their arrival in Manila before 
the beginning of the school year, which requires 
that the appointees sail from San Francisco or 
Seattle during the first week in May. In this 
way the contract period of two years expires 
with the school year. Competitors will not be 
required to report for examination at any 
place, as no written test is required, but will be 
rated on their physical ability, and their educa- 
tion, training and experience. 


TWENTY-FIVE industrial scholarships of $1,- 
000 each at the Buffalo State College for 
Teachers have been awarded to twenty-four 
men and one woman by Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
New York State Commissioner of Education. 
These scholarships are awarded each year to 
persons of high standing from the various 
trades who desire to prepare themselves for 
teaching industrial subjects in the trade, part- 
time and other vocational schools of the state. 
The successful eandidates have been selected 
from a list of over 400 applicants and possess 
exceptional qualifications for the trades they 
are to prepare to teach. The course at Buf- 
falo is a one-year course. It includes instrue- 
tion in psychology, methods of teaching, trade 
analysis and practice teaching. Dr. Harry W. 
Rockwell, principal of the State College for 
Teachers at Buffalo, and Irving C. Perkins, di- 
rector of industrial teacher training, will super- 
vise and direct this work. Candidates chosen 
this year represent trades as follows: printers, 
2; machinists, 3; sheet metal workers, 2; brick- 
layers, 1; textiles, 1; commercial art, 1; power 
machine operators, 1; electricians, 3; welder, 
1; automobile mechanics, 3; carpenters, 3; 
plumber, 1; draftsman, 3. 


Dr. Jonn W. Wirners, dean of the New 
York University School of Education, has 
issued a statement urging that the community 
Boards of Education throughout the country be 
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organized into state associations, meeting each 
year. These conferences, he said, would per- 
mit the “easy interchange of ideas on eduea- 
tional policies, programs, organizations, super- 
vision and instruction.” 


Tre American Association of University 
Women has recently announced the organiza- 
tion of a Research Information Service in the 
field of secondary and higher education, at 1634 
Eye Street, Washington, D. C. Requests for 
information should be addressed to the execu- 


tive and educational secretary. 


THE question of employment and general 
wage scales at Harvard will be the subject of 
a study to be begun in October. All prelimi- 
nary arrangements have been completed and a 
New York research organization, Industrial Re- 
lations Counselors, Incorporated, has been en- 
gaged to conduct the study under the direction 
of Arthur H. Young, secretary of the organiza- 
tion. The findings of the investigation will be 
embodied in a report to the president and 
fellows. Industrial Relations Counselors, In- 
corporated, is an organization established in 
1926 to carry on research in the general field 
of human relations in industry, and to provide 
consulting service on a cost basis. Arthur H. 
Young is the executive head of the corporation. 
The trustees are: Raymond B. Fosdick, chair- 
man; Ernest M. Hopkins, LL.D. ’28, president 
of Dartmouth College; Cyrus McCormick, Jr., 
of Chieago; Arthur Woods, ’92, ex-police com- 
missioner of New York City; Owen D. Young, 
LL.D. ’24, chairman of the Board of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 


THE research committee of the New York 
State Deans Association is at present under- 
taking the work of studying the problems of 
students who come to the office of the dean of 
women. Records of personal problems were 
kept for one month by many deans in New 
York State. These records have been returned 
to date by deans in four colleges, three normal 
schools and two junior high schools. More 
than 1,000 records are now available and are 
being tabulated. This study should give very 
interesting information concerning the kinds of 
problems that come to deans and the frequency 
of different problems; the extent to which they 
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are voluntary or involuntary, and the average 


The 


committee on correlation between high school 


amount of time spent in such interviews. 


and college is continuing its work on the prob- 
lem, begun last year, of what records the high 
school should pass on to the college and what 
reports the high school should expect to receive 
from the college. The results of the study will 
be presented at the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation which will take place next November at 
Syracuse, New York. 


Tue Welfare Council of New York City, the 
coordinating body for more than 800 health 
and welfare agencies, and the City Recreation 
Committee, for eight years the coordinating 
group for fifty organizations interested in non- 
been merged, ac- 
made by William 


commercial recreation, have 
cording to an announcement 
Hodson, executive director of the council. 
“Great savings in the cost of carrying on the 
campaign for more and better recreation facili- 
ties will be made possible by this consolida- 
tion,” Mr. Hodson said. “What is perhaps of 
greater importance, it will enlist in this cam- 
paign all the social forces of the city repre- 
sented in the Welfare Council, including 230 
health organizations, 190 child welfare organi- 
zations, 230 family welfare organizations and 
150 societies and institutions engaged in reere- 
ation, education and neighborhood activities.” 
Two committees, one representing the Welfare 
Council and headed by Mr. Henry G. Barbey, 
and the other, representing the Recreation Com- 
mittee and headed by Mr. Lee Hanmer, ar- 
Mrs. V. G. Simkhoviteh, 
director of House, been 
chairman of the City Recreation Committee, 
and the other officers will hold comparable 
positions in the council, where the committee 


ranged the merger. 


Greenwich who has 


becomes a section of the Division on Recreation, 
Edueation and Neighborhood Activities. 


Dr. Bernarp W. Carey, Detroit, director of 
the child health division of the Couzens Fund, 
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recently summarized the work done in Mich- 
igan. In the past seven months, eight dental 
units have been established. County health 
nursing service for children has been set up in 
four counties, and a special prenatal and nurs- 
ing service, designated to reduce infant mortal- 
ity, has been started in Houghton County. Spe- 
cial projects for the state have been financed by 
this fund and are to be carried out by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Dental School, the Yale In- 
stitute of Human Relations, the Michigan State 
Medical Society and other organizations. It is 
also reported that the fund will construct a 
building for a children’s clinic in connection 
with St. Luke’s Hospital at Marquette. It 
will cost about $75,000, and about $50,000 a 
year will be appropriated for maintenance. 
The staff of the clinie will be selected by the 
graduate the University of 
Michigan, which department will also supervise 


department of 


certain parts of the work. 


THE New Jersey State Board of Education 
reversed on July 12 the decision of Dr. Charles 
H. Elliott, State Commissioner of Education, 
who held that the Gloucester City Board of Edu- 
cation had adopted a scale of salaries for teach- 
ers and had discriminated against ten married 
women teachers by refusing to raise their sal- 
aries for the year 1929-30 in accordance with 
the wage schedule. Mrs. Bertha 8S. Irving, of 
Haddonfield, was the only member of the board 
to vote against the reversal of Dr. Elliott. The 
local board had never 
adopted such a seale. Dr. Elliott ordered the 
Gloucester City Board to give the married 
teachers now employed the benefit of increased 


state board ruled the 


salaries in accordance with the scale as applied 
to unmarried teachers. The Gloucester City 
Board contended that its practice in fixing sal- 
aries was based on the individual qualification 
and fitness of the applicant. It further argued 
that no specifie schedule had ever been adopted 
and that therefore there was no discrimination 
against married teachers. 


DISCUSSION 


TEACHER OR OPTIMIST?—A REPLY 
Tuat day I had been enjoying the varied per- 
sonalities of such educators as Lord, Bagley, 


Judd, Milo Stuart, and had been stimulated by 
such prophets as Stuart Chase and William 
John Cooper, in the auditorium of a university 








° 
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which was celebrating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of its college of educa- 
tion. My pupils had been turned out to gather 
wild flowers and home assignments. 

That night I picked up the Atlantic Monthly 
and read a scholastic meditation with the title 
“Teacher or Factory Hand?” To many it must 
read like a voice erying in a machine age of mass 
production, for we are told that the present 
publie-school system is not only unjust to the 
teacher but cheats the child. Will parents read 
it and become alarmed? We hope not and pray 
that we, as teachers, may not let one set of 
visions and aspirations obscure another. 

The article is cleverly written with some 
poignant feeling but is out of tune with the 
times. There is utmost sympathy for one who 
feels that the highest ideals of education are 
going and that factory methods are crowding 
out craftsmanship. As teachers we are asked 
to do quite a different task from what we pre- 
pared for twenty years or less ago. The new 
census report will show us the amazing multi- 
plication of children in school, that education, 
like the automobile, is now a necessity, not only 
coveted but sought and required by all, no 
longer that choice thing reserved for the most 
promising child in the family at the will of the 
parents. 

The larger school is doing much to place chil- 
dren of different levels of ability in classes by 
themselves, so that the material may be en- 
riched and broadened for those who can take it 
without others becoming completely bewildered 
and discouraged. However, many still have the 
problem of teaching the slow and backward in 
the same room with the superior, taxing the in- 
genuity of the teacher to the utmost and call- 
ing for grouping within the class and other 
schemes for reaching different abilities. 

I like to think of the present as a sort of 
transition period like the Industrial Revolution, 
which caused what seemed like hopeless misery 
for generations, but out of which undreamed 
of progress has come. Research is busy; scien- 
tifie investigation and experimentation are blaz- 
ing a trail; new methods and a new curriculum 
will be worked out to meet each need. Already 
controlled experiments have shown, what many 
still fail to accept, that with properly adapted 
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methods very large classes may be made to 
show achievement comparable to that of small 
groups. One study of two groups' found that 
the large class developed other qualities of citi- 
zenship to an even greater degree than those 
in the small class. The larger class afforded 
greater opportunities for cooperation and initia- 
tive and stimulated competition to such an ex- 
tent that several pupils of average ability ac- 
complished more than the best pupils in the 
small group. 

Every progressive school in the country must 
be a part of this scientific movement; every 
state and every community must play its part; 
but all this takes money, and still the children 
pour in to be taught. Thus it happens that the 
school is placed on a business basis, efficiency 
must be speeded up, the additional pupils 
divided among the regular staff of teachers, 
hours and classes increased, even two jobs to 
one person. Let us not be broken in spirit or 
become bitter with bucking against the trend 
of the times. We must turn to new devices, 
short cuts to the same ends, test our results, 
compare with our old findings and rejoice that 
we sometimes find that even with little faith we 
accomplished even more. 

I once taught English to several classes of 
Chinese boys. Their themes waxed long and 
eloquent. I soon found that I must limit, not 
encourage length, specify a few definite objec- 
tives, look only for those and stop believing that 
conscience is written in red ink alone. I was 
not only making more progress, but I could 
make more objective measurement of my prog- 
ress. At the same time I did not find that my 
avenues of personal contacts were being cut off. 
In fact, it was there that I had one of my most 
significant experiences. A valuable piece of 
information, unknown to teachers who had been 
in the school for years, was brought to me volun- 
tarily by boys much more difficult to reach un- 
derstandingly than our American pupils. I 
had assigned one chapter of a well-known En- 
glish novel to be read for the story and the 
next for definite vocabulary uses. Three boys 
waited upon me after class. 

1Dora V. Smith, ‘‘Class Size in High-school 
English, Effect on Methods and Results.’’ Doc- 


tor’s thesis, University of Minnesota, to be pub- 
lished by Minnesota Press, 1930. 
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“You do us great honor, but we are not to be 
trusted,” said the spokesman. I asked why not. 

“We have Chinese translation of the whole 
book. You tell us to read only, we read Chi- 
nese, not English.” 

“Oh yes!” I said, “but you have to tell it to 
me in English just the same. I do not mind 
your reading Chinese. Perhaps it saves time 
for us both.” They left me apparently satis- 
fied that I was not deteriorating as a teacher, 
and I had the surprising but, thanks to my 
Latin pony, not shocking information that they 
could buy Chinese translations of every En- 
glish book they used. It had been made clear 
to me that they thought that a teacher who was 
ordinarily quite efficient in meeting their needs 
was slipping and needed help. 
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Our age calls for new methods for new needs. 

Time-saving devices both for pupil and teacher 
are a modern necessity. An increasing per- 
centage of pupils earn at least part of their 


own living while still in school. Let us ask 


ourselves how much we can help them to get in 
less time rather than hold to the old idea of 
trying to get them to use more and more time. 


At my age teachers are warned by a great 
teachers college not to leave jobs for additional 
training for fear they may never get others. 
3ut even in my day I believe I am going to see 
education more adapted both to the needs of the 
pupil and to the physical possibilities of the 


teacher. 
Mary S. Gop 
HieuH ScHooL, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FRENCH WINE-GROWERS AND AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOL CHILDREN 

ALEx SMALL, in the Paris Tribune, reviews a 
pamphlet of fifty pages to be issued by the In- 
ternational Wine Office to go to school children 
all over the world. It is to be entitled “The 
Truth about Wine.” The government has prom- 
ised to contribute aid, for the wine-makers con- 
trol many votes. The acreage of vineyards is 
increasing not only in France but in Algeria. 
This means that unless something is done to in- 
crease consumption the price of wine will fall. 

This reminds me that I read two months ago 
that something approaching hysteria is spread- 
ing through France as a result of propaganda 
carried on among school children by the Ligue 
Anti-aleoolique. Boys and girls of tender years 
are being induced by their teachers to join the 
league, taking an oath in the classroom never 
to drink anything stronger than water. Warn- 
ings against wine-drinking are said to be 
stealthily introduced into school texts on hy- 
giene. Angry protests have come from the syn- 
dical representatives of 1,500,000 wine-growers. 
The Chamber of Deputies, by unanimous con- 
sent, interrupted its consideration of the na- 
tional budget to permit M. Edouard Barthe, of 
wine-growing Herault, to demand from M. Mar- 
raud, Minister of Education, explanation of 


these tactics. Cries and howls of rage, accord- 
ing to the Paris press, greeted the revelations. 
The fall of the present government might have 
resulted had not Minister Marraud promised 
that attacks in the publie schools against wine- 
drinking would be stopped immediately and, if 
necessary, teachers engaging in such naughty in- 
struction would be removed. “You may count 
on me,” he declared, “to put a stop to this cam- 
paign. Hostility to the glorious wines of 
France must not be allowed. I shall ban the 
books with such heretical doctrine. 1 shall have 
the publishers of school texts restore wine- 
drinking to its true character in the eyes of the 
children.” 

M. Barthe stated that posters in the schools 
declare “Aleohol is the eurse of manhood.” 
Teachers are telling their children that Amer- 
ica is a leader in manly sports, in progress 
and industry, because it has banished drink. 
M. Barthe was ably seconded by Jean Hen- 
nessy who, in addition to being a member of the 
legislature and a former minister, graces nu- 
merous manufactured brandies with his name. 
In favor of the suppression of the anti-drink- 
ing campaign the praises of wine by eminent 
Frenchmen were quoted, with stress upon the 
words of Jerome Coignard, “an eminent sage 
of France,” to wit: “One of the greatest plea- 
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sures of life is to sit under the trees and empty 
one’s glass while playfully teasing the short- 
skirted waitresses.” 

So, prepare for the flood of school propa- 
ganda for wine. You've had it for apples, for 
milk, for baking-powder, for raisins, for moth- 
er’s day as conceived by the florists, for anti- 
publie ownership. But we are still nationalistic 
enough to be suspicious of Mussolini’s organiza- 
tion of Fascist classes for our American school 
children of Italian descent. We are not yet 
keen supporters of the Russian plan of educat- 
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ing our American colored youngsters. We 
don’t admire the international discourtesy of 
British firms making big money by illegal im- 
portations through our coasts, nor that of float- 
ing gambling palaces financed by foreign eap- 
italists off the shores of Holland and Belgium 
where governments are trying to reduce vice, 
nor that of the rich syndicate shipping prosti- 
tutes by the hundreds to South America. We 
are for international courtesy but, to quote the 
late Artemus Ward, “This is 2 mutch.” 
Wa. McAnprew 


QUOTATIONS 


ACADEMIC OBLIGATIONS 

Recentiy the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, through its committee on 
ethies, issued warnings and what are in effect 
rules concerning outside employment of college 
teachers. Inquiry into the matter was, of 
course, provoked by the evidence brought out 
through investigations by the Federal Trade 
Commission. In its serutiny of the acts of sev- 
eral utility companies it discovered that they 
had been in the habit of employing university 
professors to write reports for them, or give lec- 
tures in their behalf, or serve them for pay in a 
variety of ways. It was also made public that 
several power and electric light and gas com- 
panies were accustomed to contribute money to 
various colleges and universities, ostensibly to 
finance technical research relating to their in- 
dustries. In all this a certain amount of irregu- 
larity became evident, naturally disquieting to 
collegiate and university authorities. They felt 
that many of the assertions made in the press 
on this subject were unfounded and malicious, 
but wisely concluded that the complaints and 
the suggested scandal should be carefully looked 
into. ... 

Engaging in outside work for pay is not in- 
diseriminately forbidden. But there must be no 
concealment about it. The whole thing must be 
as honest as day. If a college professor feels 
warranted in taking pay for giving scientific 
help to a utility company, he must let the fact 
be known to all concerned, and must never ap- 
pear as if he were a voluntary witness in behalf 
of the concern which employs him. If he is ever 





called upon to give expert testimony, he should 
either refuse to do so, as being an interested 
party, or should let the examiners know in just 
what relation he stands. Turning to the utilities 
themselves, Professor Seligman contends that 
they have a right to draw upon expert aid in the 
colleges, but insists that they too must conduct 
everything of the kind openly, so as to avoid the 
suspicion that they are secretly subsidizing 
friends at court. In the same line the report of 
Professor Seligman argues that contributions to 
university research by utility companies should 
be in the nature of a lump sum given outright, 
once for all, and not in the form of an annual 
subvention, which might seem to be held over 
the head of the institution as a club threatening 
punishment if its behavior did not satisfy the 
company making the gift—The New York 
Times. 


The ruling of a committee of the American 
Association of University Professors that teach- 
ers in educational institutions should not accept 
employment from private parties in matters 
likely to involve public controversy is so drastic 
that it will defeat itself. If observed, this rule 
would end perhaps nine tenths of the outside in- 
come of such individuals, for there is almost no 
question of science or sociology now-a-days 
which is not likely at some time or other to be- 
come the bone of contention in a matter of pub- 
lie action or propaganda. Public authorities 
are still ill provided with funds to hire experts 
and not ordinarily disposed to do so even when 
funds are ample. Professors, like other citizens, 
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are supposed to aid the state or the publie altru- 
istieally and without fee. When it is money 
they would earn it is to private business they 
must look. And earn money in some such way 
the majority of them must, for the average uni- 
versity wage is still much too small to support 
a family in that degree of comfort and width of 
contacts which any able man has a right to ex- 
pect. 

It will accomplish nothing to tell the able uni- 
versity teacher that he must be content to see 
his children in poverty when by accepting hon- 
est and respectable outside employment he can 
cure that situation without harming his univer- 
sity teaching, often even with benefit to it. The 
result would be immediate resignation and a loss 
to the university, not to business. The univer- 
sities of the United States are now in the posi- 
tion of being pensioners on business, not merely 
for occasional endowments and scholarships but 
for at least a half, it may be estimated, of what 
it really costs to provide the services of able 
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men in teaching jobs. Whether or not one likes 
it, that is a fact not to be altered by any resolu- 
tion or other empty gesture. 

It has been argued, and we believe it to lx 
true, that nearly every university dissipates its 
funds by accepting too many students, teaching 
too many subjects and employing too many 
professors, all at salaries too low to attract the 
highest grades of ability. In theory, this might 
be cured by university reorganization, and pos- 
sibly some day it will be. But until it is, until a 
university professorship or assistant professor 
ship pays enough money to permit a standard 
of living equal to that easily attainable by su 
cessful technical men in private businesses, the 
ethics of outside work for university employees 
must be left, in the universities’ own best inter 
ests, to the employees themselves. The average 
professor, we believe, may be trusted to keep 
himself clear of improper business connections 
or improper advice to the public—New Yor) 
Herald-Tribune. 


REPORTS 


EDUCATION IN 19290—A REVIEW BASED 
ON FIRST ARTICLES IN SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY 

Ir has been the custom of the writer for some 


years to look upon the first articles in the 
weekly issues of Scoot AND Socrery as a sort 


of index, pointing to significant developments in 
By the process of in- 
tegration of the fifty-two articles, it is possible 
to build up a more or less unified mental picture 
of the chief educational interests of the year. 
No other professional journal in this country 
offers such an opportunity to interpret the edu- 


the field of education. 


cational thought of the day. Coming from the 
press at weekly intervals and featuring in a 
leading article widely diversified subjects, rang- 
ing from the place of the nursery school to the 
realm of graduate instruction, makes possible 
an analysis of present problems unmatched in 
current educational journalism. It is of further 
value to note that the articles are in most eases 
addresses by men occupying foremost positions 
in their respective fields. 

While practically all phases of educational 


endeavor are touched, it is apparent that the 
problems of higher education are uppermost in 
the editorial mind of the journal. Next in order 
are themes associated with public education but 
which in most cases are discussed by men iden- 
tified with higher institutions of learning. The 
character of the address, however, is always of 
the same high order and reflects a standard that 
is refreshing in these days when the superficial 
is all too often the mode. Considered from 
another point of view it is obvious that the 
selection of subjects has not been made without 
design. Just as civilization is said to evolve 
out of a period of pioneering into an era of 
commercialism and finally into an age of cul- 
ture, so there is found in these addresses evi- 
dence of what might be regarded as a similar 
plan. Typical articles on the various phases of 
research might represent the pioneer stage, or 
the stage that initiates new frontiers of know!- 
edge, such as, for example, the study on “Recent 
Advances in Educational Psychology” by Dr. 
A. I. Gates, of Columbia University, and the 
address by Dr. B. R. Buckingham, of Harvard 
University, on the “Philosophy and Organiza- 
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tion of Research.” Addresses by Professor 
Carl F. Taeusch, of Harvard University, on 
“Business and Education,” and on “Going 
Straight in Athleties” by President George 
Norlin, of the University of Colorado, empha- 
size the commercial aspect, while culture finds 
its mouthpiece in such papers as the “Relation 
of Philosophy and Science” by Dr. W. H. 
Kilpatrick, of Columbia University, and the 
address on “The International Aspect of Edu- 
cation” by Sir Gilbert Murray, of Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

It is possible, of course, to classify the 
articles in various ways but it has been deemed 
sufficient for this analysis to group them under 
eight eaptions in the order of their relative 
frequencies, as follows: 








Subject Frequency 








College administration ............... 17 
History and er of eduea- 

tion . iaasiiehcate iced _ 
Public schools OE NR re ode 
Teacher and teacher training . 
Foreign education .................. 
ee 
Pe 9 cincatateseicisisinsseptichpuiasaeioniteaglition 
a ee ee 
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It will be noted that college administration 
claims first place in the matter of emphasis. 
In faet, it covers approximately one third of 
all the subjects discussed. It is apparent from 
the high percentage indicated that no mere 
chance selection of the topic has been made. In 
addition to the evident natural policy of the 
journal to give a prominent place to higher 
learning, it is well known that the colleges and 
universities are struggling with certain peculiar 
problems at the present time. The great ad- 
vanees in science in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, the increased influx of students since the 
World War, the changed attitude of society and 
new concepts in relation to the state have all 
brought about a condition in college administra- 
tion that demands the best thinking of the day 
on the part of college teachers and executives. 
Hence, the presentation of such subjects, inter 
alia, as “The State and the State University” 
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of Chancellor M. A. Brannon, of the University 
of Montana; “Educational Readjustments at 
Junior College Level” by Dr. William 8. Gray, 
of the University of Chicago; “Major Problems 
in the Improvement of Instruction in Higher 
Institutions” by President George F. Zook, of 
the University of Akron; “The Contribution of 
the American College to Our National Life” 
by President James R. Angell, of Yale Univer- 
sity; “Need of a New Type University” by 
Professor Dan Phillips, of the University of 
Denver; “Statistics of Registration in American 
Universities and Colleges, 1929” by Professor 
Raymond Walters, of Swarthmore College, and 
“Commemoration Day Address” by President 
Frank J. Goodnow, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. One is thus impressed not only with 
the character of the subject under discussion but 
with the type of men selected to make the con- 
tribution. 

The next largest group is made up of seven 
thought-inspiring contributions to the history 
and philosophy of education. In an age of 
changing attitudes toward social responsibili- 
ties, it is well to interpret and evaluate such 
changes in the light of certain fundamental 
principles which govern true standards of 
scholarship. Moreover, a sound workable phi- 
losophy is a necessity to any form of modern 
educational service, whether it be in the nature 
of a new type of organization, a revised eur- 
riculum, a new methodology or a changed so- 
cial objective. Thus one finds the field ex- 
plored by such men as John Dewey in an ad- 
dress on “General Principles of Educational 
Articulation”; by Professor James C. Miller, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in a paper 
on “Unity amidst Diversity in Educational 
Service”; by Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick, of Co- 
lumbia University, on the subject of the “Re- 
lations of Philosophy and Science”; by Dr. 
George S. Counts, of Columbia University, in 
his “Criteria for Judging a Philosophy of Edu- 
cation”; by Professor Patrick W. Thibeau, of 
St. Louis University, on “The Medieval Univer- 
sity”; by Professor Jesse Newlon, of the Lincoln 
School, on “John Dewey’s Influence on the 
Schools,” and finally by Professor Frederick G. 
Bolton, of the University of Washington, in a 
paper on “Behaviorism and Education.” 
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The field related directly to the publie schools 
and organizations closely connected therewith 
is ably discussed in seven papers, three of them 
being prepared by men not identified with the 
public school system. Of course, if one were 
to include under this topie applications in the 
field of research, teacher training, etc., many 
more pages would be added. A report by Dr. 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr., of Swarthmore College, 
on the “Cleveland Meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence” and a similar one by Wm. 
D. Boutwell, of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, on the “Atlanta Meeting of the National 
Education Association” give the high spots of 
these two great national meetings. Superin- 
tendent Carleton Washburne outlines the or- 
ganization and working of the famous schools 
at Winnetka, Illinois. This is followed a few 
weeks later by the thrilling address by Superin- 
tendent Frank D. Boynton, of Ithaca, New 
York, on “Education: What Program? What 
Price?” The remaining two contributions per- 
taining to the public schools are made by W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr., on the subject of “Selection 
As a Function of the American Secondary 
School,” and “Educating the Farmers’ Chil- 
dren” by William John Cooper, U. S. commis- 
sioner of education. 

One of the most significant advances made in 
recent years is in the changed character of the 
teaching profession, particularly in relation to 
the advancing standards of teacher training. 
The level of preparation has increased mark- 
edly; the period of service has lengthened, and 
compensation has followed with a measurable 
degree of improvement. There are six articles 
in the series that are directly concerned with 
the problem of the teacher and teacher training. 
The introductory paper is a lecture by Dr. W. 
C. Bagley, of Columbia University, on “The 
Profession of Teaching in the United States.” 
No one can speak with greater knowledge of the 
subject than he. Following in order are two 
addresses by the famous Englishman, Sir John 
Adams, on “Literature by Infection” and “The 
Two Camps,” respectively. Again, Commis- 
sioner Frank Pierrepont Graves, of the State 
of New York, has an address on “What a 
Teacher Should Expect from the Schools,” 
while his colleague, Principal H. Arnold Ben- 
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nett, of the Buffalo State Teachers College, 
writes on “Government and Teacher Training.” 

The view-point of foreign leaders in educa- 
tion is limited to five addresses. Three have 
already been mentioned in the cases of Sir John 
Adams and Sir Gilbert Murray, of England. 
In addition are addresses by the Honorable 
Vincent Massey, minister from Canada to the 
United States, on “The Colleges of Canada,” 
and by Professor Fritz-Conrad Kruger, of Wit- 
tenberg College, on the “Spirit of the German 
Youth Movement and Its Effect on Education 
in Modern Germany.” While there is much of 
value in the subjects treated by these distin- 
guished men, there is little insight into the real 
workings of their respective school systems. 

Subjects of a more or less general nature are 
diseussed in five papers on the following 
themes: “Anti-evolution Laws and the Prin- 
ciples of Religious Neutrality” by Professor 
Arthur O. Lovejoy, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; “The Nursery School and Child Devel- 
opment” by Professor R. S. Woodworth, of 
Columbia University; “Business and Education” 
by Carl F. Taeusch, of Harvard University; 
“Function of the National Council of the 
National Education Association” by Dr. Jehn 
K. Norton, director of research of the National 
Edueation Association, and “Educational Books, 
1929” by Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

It is not surprising to find that the subject 
of research is discussed regularly throughout 
the year. Investigation has assumed a large 
place in the intellectual life of the day, hence 
it is becoming more and more imperative that 
scientific information be made available. Those 
who oceupy positions of leadership in any field 
are no longer willing to accept responsibility 
on the basis of limited knowledge or mis- 
directed effort. Since the clientele of ScHoo. 
AND SOcIeTy enjoys in large measure opportuni- 
ties to study problems more or less scientifically, 
a direct appeal is made through discussions on 
the scope and method of research in four able 
addresses. In addition numerous references 
are found on the subject in many of the papers 
presented by others. In fact, it might be said 
that if any single quality of the journal stands 
out above any other, it is the obvious emphasis 
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on the scientific as opposed to the speculative. 
The four addresses could scarcely be more rep- 
resentative of the field than those selected. For 
example, there is found first of all a clear and 
comprehensive presentation of the foundations 
of research by one of the foremost leaders in 
educational research, Dr. B. R. Buckingham, of 
Harvard University, in his convocation day 
address on “The Philosophy and Organization 
of Research” before the University of the State 
of New York. Following this is a summariza- 
tion of late investigations in a definite scholas- 
tic field in an address by Dr. Arthur I. Gates, 
of Columbia University, who spoke on “Recent 
Advances in Educational Psychology.” Next in 
order is an effort to outline fields for such 
investigations by a Western schoolman in the 
person of Professor M. E. Haggerty, of the 
University of Minnesota, in his paper on “Insti- 
tutional Resourees Available for Collegiate 
Research.” Lastly, to reveal typical practical 
outeomes of method, Professor Edward A. 
Lincoln, of Harvard University, discusses 
numerous studies in the field of “Ability Group- 
ing in Theory and Practice.” 

Included in the number of men represented 
are many of the outstanding names in public 
and private education of the present time. The 
list is composed of ten college and university 
presidents, twenty-eight college professors, 
seven public school administrators, one private 
school leader and three whose positions do not 
associate them with any system of schools. 
Here youth and maturity meet in the persons 
of the young president of the University of 
Chieago, Robert M. Hutchins, and John Dewey, 
the sage of Columbia. Two of England’s dis- 
tinguished representatives, one in public edu- 
cation in the person of Sir John Adams, and 
the other, Sir Gilbert Murray, regius professor 
of Greek at Oxford University, who reflects the 
superlative in university scholarship, exemplify 
the best in British education. Searcely less 
effective is the presentation made of the posi- 
tion and progress of the higher institutions of 
learning in Canada by its minister to this 
country. 

While many names prominent in current edu- 
cational affairs are missing, it would be difficult 
to select a list of ten men who would be more 
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representative and distinguished than the fol- 
lowing: 

Gilbert Murray 
William John Cooper 


William C. Bagley 
Frank D. Boynton 
John Dewey James R. Angell 

John Adams B. R. Buckingham 
Frank Pierrepont Graves Frank J. Goodnow 


Three authors, President Norlin, of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado; W. Carson Ryan, Jr., of 
Swarthmore College, and Sir John Adams, of 
England, are each credited with two papers. 

An analysis of the geographical distribution 
of the forty-nine different authors shows that 
six are from the New England states, twenty- 
five from the Middle states, not any from the 
Southern states, eleven from the Central states, 
four from the Pacific and Mountain states and 
three from foreign countries. A little more 
than 50 per cent. of the contributions come 
from men located in the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. The thought natu- 
rally arises as to the reason for the scarce half- 
dozen representatives of the old New England 
culture and the entire absence of names sug- 
gesting the present renaissance in education in 
the South. 

A review of the present status of education 
as exemplified in a study of a composite array 
of addresses and papers such as this may well 
be brought to a close through a discussion of its 
potential value when considered in the light of 
certain commonly accepted standards of appli- 
cation. In this instance it is suggested that the 
following criteria be set up, namely, the extent 
in which a proper balance is maintained in the 
selection of subjects, conformity with the domi- 
nant educational philosophy of the day and the 
degree in which outstanding achievements are 
emphasized. 

While problems in higher education are em- 
phasized, a reasonable percentage of articles 
refer to the public school system, either in a 
direct way or in some application under the 
head of research or of teaching. As these 
two latter fields are particularly active at the 
present time, it is not without significance that 
about one fifth of the articles are devoted to 
them. Foreign education receives about one 
tenth of the total. Expressed in percentages, 
college administration makes up about 33 per 
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cent. of the articles; history and philosophy of 
education, 14 per cent.; public schools, 14 per 
cent.; teachers and teacher-training, 12 per 
cent.; foreign education and general subjects, 
each 9 per cent., and research, 8 per cent. 

Parenthetically, the character and extent of 
the second general articles in the various issues 
of the journal differ materially from the first. 
Public schools take first place with 31 per cent. 
of emphasis; general subjects, 21 per cent.; his- 
tory and philosophy of education, 17 per cent.; 
foreign education, 12 per cent., and research 
and teacher training, 5 per cent. each. 

The second criterion concerns itself with a 
determination as to whether or not the fifty-two 
articles reflect what appears to be the dominant 
educational philosophy of the day, that is, what 
is termed by many an education for social effi- 
ciency. A careful study of each article leads 
to the conclusion that the major portion of 
each of the addresses does appear to have as its 
keynote such an objective. This is shown, for 
example, in the papers on the functioning of 
the public schools of Winnetka, the proposed 
education for farmers’ children, the relations 
between the state and the state university, the 
interrelations of business and education, ete. 
Practically 90 per cent. of the articles reflect 
social adjustments as basic aims of training. 
There is little of the so-called cultural or of 
character building, per se, as distinct objectives. 
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However, in an effort to differentiate in an 
array of composite offerings, one’s mind may 
become confused in much the same fashion as in 
trying to understand the term university college 
by any one other than an Oxonian. 

A eareful study of the content of the papers 
published indicates that they are not selected 
primarily to record achievements. While cer- 
tain definite accomplishments are reported, such 
as the functioning of the Winnetka school sys 
tem or the contributions of the colleges to the 
life of the day, emphasis on policies, principles 
and procedures seems to remain the dominant 
feature of these first articles in the journal. 
And it is not without value that such an objec- 
tive exercises a controlling voice in its manage- 
ment. Much as it is desirable to encourage 
further production in the literature of achieve- 
ment, it is equally desirable to have authorita- 
tive expressions on fundamental principles, on 
the development of great policies and on an 
exaltation of the things that are yet unseen. 

This brief review then may well be closed 
with the statement that, when judged from the 
standpoint of feature articles, ScHooL ANp 
Society leaves little to be desired. 

Jonas E. WAGNER, 
Director of Statistics, Research and 


Reports 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


GRADES GIVEN AT THE FLORIDA 
STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

Tus study was made in order to determine 
the amount of agreement among the instructors 
as to the scholarship of the different students. 
All the grades given during the first semester 
of the year 1922-23 in the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women were used as a basis for inves- 
tigation. It is impracticable to use a later date 
than this as the school has grown so much since 
then that the task would be well-nigh impos- 
sible. Also the system of using letters instead 
of figures has been adopted. At that time there 
were 747 students in the school and fifty-three 
members of the faculty, exclusive of those who 
gave no grades, such as extension workers and 


members of the library staff. The grades were 
taken from the official records of the college. 
The plan determined upon was to secure a 
correlation coefficient between the grades of 
each teacher and the average grades of his or 
her students excluding this teacher’s own grades. 
Since each student was supposed to have five 
classes in addition to physical education, this 
plan meant that six averages had to be com- 
puted for each student. First, a teacher's 
grades were arranged in a table, the average 
found and the deviations computed. Then the 
averages of his students, excluding his grades, 
were found, placed in corresponding positions 
with his grades, the average of the averages de- 
termined and the deviations computed. Then 
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Grapes GIVEN AT THE FLormpa StaTE COLLEGE FOR 
Women, First SEMESTER, 1922-23 
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39 Education. 43 83. 84.5 7.7 6.6 86 03 
13 Chemistry 48 93. 865 45 63 80 03 
20 History 131 88.5 84. 7. 78 76 03 
27 English .... 120 82.5 86. 105 65 75 03 
18 Botany .. 82 87.5 84. 61 7.6 73 03 
16 Psychology 75 83.5 87.5 49 4.1 73 04 
21 Education. 51 88. 84 5.3 5. 73 «(04 
14 Polit. sei. .. 161 89.5 87 64 5.1 67 03 
22 Commerce 44 87. 81.5 3.6 6. 65 06 
9 Bacteriol- 

ogy 70 84.5 85.5 5.1 63 64 05 
38 French, 

Spanish. 141 85. 86. 88 55 62 03 
19 English .... 138 89. 85.5 59 62 60 04 


10 Zoology ..... 128 86.5 83.5 61 62 60 06 
5 Home eco- 

nomics .. 44 86.5 83.5 4.5 6. 60 06 
3 English 116 85. 88 95 49 58 04 
28 Latin . 112 82. 85.512. 84 57 04 
30 English 111 77.5 84 8 6. 57 04 
4 Education.. 167 87.5 87. 4.1 46 55 2 


33 Industrial 

arts ..... . 96 90.5 85.5 3. 49 55 05 
36 Domestic 

ne... 55 87. 845 59 62 55 06 


2 Sociology .. 125 88. 89. 5.2 39 54 04 
7 English ... 110 86.5 865 65 54 53 05 
8 Classies ... 118 92. 89.5 4.8 4. 52 04 
5 Psychology 157 81.5 84.5 86 53 52 04 
47 Musie ..... 75 87. 865 62 38 52 06 
41 Music . 4591. 85.5 48 3.7 52 07 
34 Spanish, 

French .. 163 88. 83.5 5.8 6.7 51 04 
11 French, 

Spanish. 149 84. 86. 65 65 47 04 
29 Chemistry.. 51 79. 84. 87 67 46 07 
7 Mathemat- 


TCS we 44 88.5 84.5 7.5 59 45° 11 
35 Education. 77 88. 84.5 3. 53 43 05 
37) Art ........... 68 87. 84.5 3.5 63 37 07 
2 History .... 96 91.5 87. 42 43 35 06 
42 Expression 69 91. 86. 48 4.7 34 07 
53 Physical 

ed. .......... 317 87.5 86.5 25 48 31 03 
52 Physical 


ed. ......... 327 87.5 85.5 2.5 5.1 21 03 
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the correlation coefficient (Pearson’s) between 
the two lists of grades was found. This pro- 
cedure was followed for every teacher in the 
school. 

The results of the study show the degree of 
correlation to be surprisingly high. Thirty-one 
of the fifty-three instructors have coefficients of 
fifty or above, ranging as high as eighty-six, 
and only seven of the entire group have coeffi- 
cients below thirty. It is also interesting to 
note that the lower figures almost exclusively 
apply to teachers of art, music, expression and 
physieal education, which is, of course, in line 
with our expectations. Had the grades in these 
subjects been omitted from the general aver- 
ages, the correlation coefficients would have been 
quite a bit higher. The probable error, as a 
rule, is not sufficiently high to be significant, 
though of course the coefficients for those in- 
structors who had very few students would have 
no value. In the accompanying table we have 
included only those instructors who had forty 
or more students, as the figures for those who 
had fewer would have little significance. This 
table needs little comment. Only four of these 
(number symbols 7, 37, 2 and 42) have prob- 
able errors sufficiently high to make the value 
of the coefficients questionable. The figures 
throughout show a very high agreement among 
the members of the faculty as to the relative 
scholarship of the students. There can be no 
discouraging conclusions drawn from the data 
here presented. The indications are that, in 
spite of all the adverse criticism, the grading 
system of an average college is markedly effi- 
cient. 

An interesting point, wholly unrelated to the 
main problem of investigation, is brought out 
by these figures. It will be noticed at once that 
the grades were unusually high, and this fact 
has a peculiar explanation. At that time the 
passing grade was seventy-five, but there was 
an antiquated rule in the state department that 
a graduate could not teach schoo! unless she had 
maintained an average of eighty-five. The re- 
sult was that the teachers unconsciously ac- 
cepted eighty-five as the passing grade and dis- 
tributed their grades accordingly. When this 
rule was removed, the grades immediately 


dropped. 


Fioripa STaTe CoLLEecE 
FOR WOMEN 


RayMonD BELLAMY 
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RELIGIOUS CENSUS AT THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE COLLEGE 

THE religious census for students enrolled at 
the Pennsylvania State College as candidates 
for bachelor degrees during the first semester of 
the present academic year is as follows: 
Baptist 143. Moslem 
Brethren 43 
Christian 19 


Presbyterians 

Protestant Epis- 
copal 

Reformed 

Roman Catholic 

Orthodox 


Christian Science 21 
Church of Christ 
Church of God 
Congregational Russian 
Disciples Spiritualist 
Evangelical 
Friends 

Greek Catholic 
Jewish 


Swedenborgian 

Unitarians 

United Presby- 
terians 

Lutherans Universalists 

Mennonites Protestants 

Methodists 


Moravians 


No choice 


Total 


The largest group is made up of Presby- 
terians, who represent 23.18 per cent. of the 
total. The group made up of Methodists rep- 
resents 19.95 per cent. of the total. Lutherans 
with 13.02 per cent. and Roman Catholies with 
11.71 per cent. are the only other groups with 
a representation larger than one tenth of the 
total. 
Fight 
groups of at least 100 students. 
these, there are more students at Pennsylvania 


denominations are represented by 


For one of 


than are enrolled in the college of that church, 
the 792 Methodists outnumbering the total en- 
rolment of Allegheny College by almost 200. 


The total enrolment of three other denomina- 


Students of denomi- 
nation in column 
two enrolled at: 





College Denomination 


The Pennsylvania 


State College 
Denominational 


College 
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Lutheran 
Presbyterian 


Gettysburg 
Lafayette 
F. and M. 
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Reformed 
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tional colleges is greater than the number of 
students of that denomination enrolled at the 
Pennsylvania State College; however, the num 
ber of that sect enrolled at the Pennsylvania 
State College is greater than at the college of 
that 
ceding tabulation. 


denomination, as is shown in the pre- 
Only two denominational colleges outrank 
Penn State in the number of their adherents 


enrolled at Penn State. 


Students of denomi- 
nation in column 
two enrolled at: 


Denomination 


College 


The Pennsy!vania 
Denominational 


Bucknell 
Villa Nova 


Baptist 


Roman Catholic 


Two groups, the Episcopal and the Jewish, 


are not represented by denominational colleges 
in Pennsylvania. 

Denominational groups of fewer than 100 at 
the Pennsylvania State College have not been 
compared with enrolments at denominational 
colleges. 

Wm. S. Horrman, 
Registrar 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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Counts, Grorce S. The American Road to Cul- 
ture: A Social Interpretation of Education in 
the United States. Pp. xiii+194. John Day. 
$2.50. 

EVERSON, FLORENCE M. 
dren. Pp.118. 30 illustrations. 
$1.00. 

The Mental Ability of Adults as Related to Adult 
Interests, Needs and Activities. Eightieth An- 
nual Report of the Cleveland Board of Education, 
Division of Adult Education. Pp. 213. 

Sm1tTH, RoLuanp R., and LELAND W. SMITH. 
Geometry. Pp. vii+238. 215 figures. 
millan. $1 24. 

TAYLOR, FRANcEs L. 
Second Reader. Pp. 192. 
Cardy. $.72. 

Tuomas, GERTRUDE. 
20 illustrations. 


Puppet Plays for Chil- 
Beckley-Cardy. 


Solid 
Mac- 


Adventures in Storyland: A 
Illustrated. Beckley- 
Peter Makes Good. Pp. 187. 
Beckley-Cardy. $.75. 








